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N q Magraw wailed dismally, as the strains 
of “Just Before the Battle, Mother’ 
melted in the soft, spice-scented silence. “You 
and Max and Ede went to one last year, and he 


said I should go to the very next, so he did!” | 


*‘Oh, hush!’”’ answered 
“Charles Hen.” “What’s the 
use of crying? You know pa 
hasn’t got the money.”’ ' 

Bessie laid her brown head on v 

the top rail of the fence, her j 
eyes following the flight of a 
crow. “It’s only ten cents for 
children, and twenty for grown- 
ups!” she said, mournfully. 
“He said I should go! Oh, I 
want to see Uncle Tom! He 
needn’t buy them new shoes, 
if he’ll take me!”’ 

The poor, happy little Ma- 
graws! Hunger was nothing, 
bare feet were nothing, the de- 
light at hand was everything. 
Poverty was always near. 

There were six of them, not 
counting “pa” and “ma”’—eight 
mouths to be fed by Providence, 
for Mr. Magraw had long since 
resigned responsibility. Provi- 
dence fed the ravens, why not the 
Magraws? Only when some impossible 
joy flitted by came a cloud before the 
sun of their faith, and they realized 
the narrowness of their path. 

The impossible joy this morning was 
Merriman’s Grand Floating Shows. A 
month ago yellow posters had heralded 
its coming. “Uncle Tom’s Cabin” was 
the play, and Eliza on the ice, Uncle 
Tom and Eva, Topsy and Mr. Marks, 
pictorially displayed in public places, 
had awakened discussion and expec- 
tation. 

Now the great boat was making its 
landing, the band was playing catchy 
and familiar airs. The great day had 
come. The Magraw children hung 
upon the fence. ‘Their father was lured 
to the porch. Even their mother left 
the kitchen, catching up Bob, the baby, 
who stretched out his arms. 

It was the dewy time of morning. 
Very pleasantly these echoes of the 
world fell on the rustic heart, awaken- 
ing desire. “You owe me a show!” 
Bessie wailed. “Max and Ede and 
Charles Hen —’”’ 


“Oh, hush that!” Magraw swept 
her impatiently aside. “I’ll take you. 
Now hush, and go help your ma with the 
dishes. I’ve often wished—” he added, 
in regretful, lowered voice—“I’ve often 
wished the day would come when we 
could all take in a little pleasure! I 
used to figure on it, but I’ve give up. 
There’s too many of us!” 

“Bessie going! Me, too, pa!’”’ rose 
the chorus. 

“Shet up, shet up! No,Isay! You 
all went to the last doin’s. This is 
Bessie’s time. The rest of you must 
stay with your ma.” 

Discontent wrote its wrinkles on the 
face of Charles Hen, as he left his station on 
the gate. What was the use of being a boy, 
anyway? One might just as well be the calf, 
or one of the fat little pigs yonder ! 
there to sweeten the cup of his bitterness? 
Nothing; philosophy failed him. Stay at 
home with his ma, indeed! It made him 
warm just to look at Bessie’s radiant face. 
Why, oh, why was he so much unlike other 
boys? What, for instance, was a dime, or 
even a dollar, to Ned Bensinger? 


As the name passed through his mind a| 
sudden thought arrested him, sending a flush | 


to his face. 
box! 
Last Saturday, at the village store, he had 


There was that fifty cents ‘in his 


What was | 


|“T say, Magraw! When do you see Tom 
| Tucker?” 
| “Pretty often,” Charles Hen answered. 
| “Why?” 


“Oh, nothing special.’”” Ned came off the 


**MA, WOULDN’T YOU LIKE TO SEE UNCLE TOM?”’ 


1 


cracker-barrel on which he had been sitting. “I | 
bought a couple of young squirrels of him a} 
while back, and I didn’t have the money just | 
handy. I’d like to pay him, but it’s a trip up | 
his way.” 
“Tf there’s anything I can do—”’ Charles Hen | 
| said, good-naturedly, and Ned tossed over a| 
| half-dollar. “They were twenty-five apiece,” 
heexplained. “Just give it him the first time he | 
passes, and I’ll do you a turn some day.” 
So Charles Hen took charge of the half-dollar, | 
and had not yet seen young Tucker. The trust 
had well-nigh slipped from his memory. 
But now, with that far-off music caressing | 
| the air, he remembered his stewardship with | 
| quickening pulse, “It would only be a loan,” | 
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he argued, inwardly. 


“Ned wouldn’t | to Max and himself. 
care, and I’m sure to have the money | trunk and groped about. 
before I see Tucker. He’s not likely to | half-dollar were there. He gave the box a 
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He went at once to his 
The box and the 


pass before Saturday; I’ll have it by | shake, scaring the little sparrow from her nest 
then. Ned wouldn’t care; he’d give it to | in his old overcoat pocket. 


me free for the asking. ‘The little fellars 
want to go—I want to go myself! 
Seems like I never did want to go any- 
where so bad before in my life!’’ 

With his hands in his pockets, he stood 
meditatively kicking his bare toes against 
the door-casing. 


There was a struggle coming and he faced it 
doggedly. He wanted-that fifty cents. What 
was such a sum to Ned Bensinger, or to ‘Tom 
Tucker? Ned Bensinger and Tom Tucker 
might never inquire into the matter; but if he 

| took it—if he took it—he was a thief. He, 
| Charles Hen, who, however ashamed he had 


His mother passed with sympathy inher | been of his poor clothes and his poverty, had 


IE owes me a show, so he does!” Bessie | met Ned Bensinger, and Ned had hailed him. look. “Never mind,” she said, softly. “May- 


be you won’t always be poor, Charles Hen.’’ 
He looked up in sudden hopefulness. ‘“‘Ma,’’ 


“how many eggs have 
you got saved up for 
the store?”’ 

She shook her head. 
“Tt’s nouse; the show 
will have to go this 
time. It will take 
every egg I can rake 
and scrape till Satur- 
day to get sugar and 
coffee for next week.’’ 

“Then you won't 
have any to spare 
Saturday ?” 

“No, son. The 
bothersome things all 
want to set. There 
ain’t so very many 
layin’, and you know 

€ I’ve no other way of 
gettin’ things for the 

» table. Your pais not 
doin’ anything right 
now, and he wants 
the butter money for 
him and Bess to-night. 


honey. It’s a long 
lane that hasn’t a turn. 
Suppose we have a 
nice cobbler for dinner! Last night, when 
I went down the lane after Star, I saw ripe 
dewberries. It does beat all how soon they 
come on there, and in the wood-pasture! You 
get the berries, and I’ll make you such a pie 
as’ll make your mouth water.” 

* All right, ma!’’ Charles Hen turned 
absently toward the stairs. ‘In a minute.” 

He must take a peep into the bank—the small 


| tin box intended to hold his worldly wealth. 


He knew what it contained—only Tom 
Tucker’s squirrel money. Just a look at it, 
then for ma’s wild-goose chase. The evening 
light and her eyes had deceived her. He 
would find the berries hard and red. 

The attic room, low-roofed and bare, belonged 


he asked, eagerly: | 


} 


Try not to mind, | 


| never done a dishonest thing. 
| Wistfully he dropped the coin back in the 
box, and closed the trunk. 

Mrs. Magraw looked after the boy sor- 
rowfully as he vaulted over the back fence. 
She missed his cheery whistle, and knew he 
was meditating on the vexing question of 
social inequalities. 

Once in the lane, he paused, surprised. 
The berries were really there, black and 
heavy on the wet vines. Then, indeed, he 
whistled, standing with his hands thrust 
deeply into his empty pockets. “Dew- 

berries, I should say!” he ejaculated 
“What’s the matter with the Magraws?”’ 

It took but a moment to race back to the 
house, whooping as he went. His mother 
forsook the churn. 

“Couldn’t you find the patch?” 

“QO ma!” Charles Hen replied, breath- 
lessly. “Ten cents a gallon, 1’ll be bound! 
Get your buckets! Hurrah for Uncle 
Tom to-night !’’ 

The Magraws grasped the situation. 
There was an admiring pause, and then a 
clatter of buckets. When it subsided, Mrs. 
Magraw found herself alone in an untidy 
kitchen, confronted by a pile of partially 
washed dishes. 

With a sigh she went back to her churn- 
ing. ‘*‘Bess might have stayed,” she 
thought. “But children will be children. 
I hope they’ll get to go! Life will be dull 
enough when they get old.” 

So she finished Bessie’s abandoned task, 
swept the room, dusted the entry, fed the 
pigs and the fowls, rocked Bobby to sleep, 
made beds and kept the bean-pot boiling. 
And deep down, voiceless and unguessed, 
was a smothered ache of loneliness. The 
gay, distant music awakened memories, 
conjured visions of a lost youth—when she 
was not Kate Magraw. 

Her husband passed as she stood a minute 
among the morning-glories, broom in hand. 

“That nigh hen-house needs attention,’ he 
said, carelessly. “I heard cedar boughs laid 
about was good—try it. Will I have to be 
bothered with Bess to-night, do you reckon? 
Can’t you buy her off?” 

“No, I can’t, and I won’t!”” Mrs. Magraw 
spoke the seldom-used negative quietly. “‘She 
shall go—they are all going. They are earning 
their way in the berry-patch now.’”’ 

Pa’s brows went up. ‘“Berries—already? 
Well, they’d better pick for clothes. Fifty 
cents is a deal of money to throw away. I say, 
Kit, you’d better pick up Bob and visit your 
sister Martha while we’re out. The boat lies 
just a bit above her place. Of course she’ll be 
to home with her baby. She never goes much 
—no more do you, my girl.”’ 

“No, not much,” Mrs. Magraw answered, 
with a slight unnoticed tremble of thelip. “As 
you speak of it, I think I should like to spend 
the time with Martha.’’ 

Berry-picking has its discomforts, but what 
cared the little Magraws? At noon they 
returned, victorious and jubilant, with heaped- 
up measures. 

“Take out some for the cobbler,’’ Charles 
Hen said. “I guess we’ve found enough to 
take us.”” But his mother refused. 

‘**Another time, dear. Keep your measures. 
You may be disappointed in prices. And if 
you’ve any over, buy a treat. What’s a show 
without candy or a pop-corn box ?”’ 

“This here ain’t exactly a show,’’ pa corrected, 
waving the carving-knife. “I don’t know as 
I’d let the children go to a show. It’s a great 
drama. You must keep your eyes open, and 
get your money’s worth. I hope it will have 
a good effect on you, sir!” 

His glance, directed toward Charles Hen, 
was so severe that the young gentleman instine- 
tively dodged. “‘Never done it!’’ he ejaculated. 
“Can’t I go, pa? I picked berries !’’ 

“You can—lI said you could. Now, about a 
vulgar show —’’ Mr. Magraw rambled amiably 
on, and the children looked piteously at their 
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mother. There was so much to be done! She 
understood, and came to the rescue. 

“You’d better see to Star’s calf, pa,” she 
suggested. “it had a limp this morning.” 

“A bit stiff, perhaps.”’ He got leisurely to his 
feet. “Watch her, though. I guess I’ll go to 
the post-office. Have supper early, Kit.” 

To the village and back without disaster went 
the five. ‘The berries were soon sold, and six 
silver dimes lay in Charles Hen’s palm. Ten 
cents over for treat money! And up-stairs, the 
boy remembered with a grateful throb, that other 
ten-times-five reposed in honorable security. 

Supper was a noisy, uncomfortable meal. The 
mother was tired, the father cross, and the 
children excited. It ended at last, and then came 
the getting ready. Surely no hurricane ever left 
more confusion in its wake. Its passing revealed 
ma patiently picking up cast-off garments—ma 
in her rarely donned “Sunday dress.”’ 

“I’m going to Martha’s,”’ she explained. 

“It’s just the thing!’”” Charles Hen answered. 
But somehow it wasn’t. They left the house 
together, and after the first exultant dash he 
sobered strangely. Some wistful quality in his 
mother’s silence touched him. 

Was it true that she had outgrown desire? It 
seemed to be a family tradition. She had always 
such a smiling way of rejecting her share of 
pleasure. ‘Keep my part, dear; mother is too 
old to care for such things.”” How often had this 
been said! Was it the children’s fault if little by 


little the courtesy of offering had ceased? But 
—was she really above desire? 

“Ma,” he said, looking at her furtively, 
“wouldn’t you like to see Uncle Tom?” 

She stopped short, coloring. 
admitted, “if I could, Why?” 


“Yees,” she 





Take Bob, and get a good 


. “Well, you can. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


seat. It’s only twenty cents—there was the treat 
money, you know.” 

“But I thought you had only —” 

He purposely confused her. “It’s all right, I 
tell you; I’ve got enough. I want you to. 
Why, you’re my mother !”” 

‘There was the flash of tears in her eyes. ‘‘Who 
ever heard of the like? Why, Charles Hen!’ 
The band was playing “Old Kentucky Home,” 
and the crowd made a forward movement. 

**Y ou won’t beafraid to go on alone to Martha’s, 
will you?” pa asked, nervously. 

Charles Hen had taken her by the arm, giving 
Bob into her possession, and they found them- 
selves apart from Mr. Magraw and the children. 
‘“Here’s the twenty cents,”’ he whispered. ‘‘Get 
your ticket at the door. Push up front.’ 

“I'd rather stay with you!” she faltered, help- 
lessly ; but Charles Hen was already adrift. “Get 
your place!” he reiterated. “Go on—go right 
on! I’m going back here with—with the boys.” 

“It was the best show I never went to!” 
Charles Hen mused, cheerfully, resting his hoe. 

He had reached the lone sycamore, and bared 
his head in the shade. A fine breeze cooled his 
brow. He had never seen the skies so blue. 

“Like a girl’s eyes,”’ he thought, shyly. “Like 
ma’s eyes when she came out of the show. Dear 
old ma! I’m going to be kinder to her than I’ve 
been—and the girls, too. I’m going to quit 
teasing. I’m sobig and strong! And some day 
—when I’m really a man—some day —’’ 

His glance wandered dreamily to the distant 
sky-line, and grew tender. It was an unfinished 
long, long thought of youth. It was full of self- 
surrender and unworldly conquest. In the bosom 
of the barefoot boy the spirit of knighthood had 
been born. 





T was almond husking-time in the California 
valley. Ruth Mary Foster sat among a com- 
pany of girls and women at a long husking- 

table under a large, open shed on the Lindsay 
ranch. The table was heaped with “paper-shell”’ 
almonds, and the girls, rapidly plying their 
shucking-pins, were dropping husked almonds 
in a rattling fusillade into tin pails. 

With their sharp-pointed shucking-pins, fas- 
tened to the hand by leather straps, the 
workers tore off the greenish-brown bark that | 
often clings tightly to the outside of the almond- | 
shells. 

Among the girls, Ruth Mary Foster was the 
only one who lived on the Lindsay ranch. 
The others had come to tent and work there 
during the almond harvest. Ruth Mary, since 
her mother’s death, six months before, had been 
living with Mr. and Mrs. Lindsay. 

It had been a long, lonesome time of hard 
work for her, although Mrs. Lindsay had meant 
to be kind. The girl was just beginning to. 
become acquainted with the other workers. 





Next to Ruth Mary, at the husking-table, sat 


almost the whole family of Silsbees— Mrs. light were visible dark 
The | vistas of almond - trees, 
youngest Silsbee, Tully, who was only five years | and far off Ruth Mary 
| saw a black spot which 
|she knew was the 
| sulphur-houses. ‘There the husked 


Silsbee, Emmy, Louise, Bertha and Ann. 


old, played near his mother. 
“You're pretty spry, Ruth Mary,’ said Louise 
Silsbee, kindly. “This is the first time you’ve 


weighed, as the others 
did, for she “‘belonged,”’ 
and this husking was but 
a novel part of her long 
day’s work. While the 
others went to wagons or 
tents, she turned away 
from all, and set out 
toward the distant Lind- 
say house. Twilight had 
settled down when she 
returned to the row of 
illuminated tents, with 
milk for the huskers’ 
suppers. 

After she had delivered 
the milk, she walked 
back toward the Lind- 
says’ house, silently 
swinging her milk-can. 
From somewhere 
through the warm night 
came the soft whoo-coing 
of an owl. In the star- 


ever husked almonds, too, isn’t it? Don’t your almonds were bleached whole by 


hands blister? Mine do.” 


| sulphur till their shells were of the 


“Doesn’t it beat everything how all our hands | marketable straw-color. 


look ?”’ laughed lively Bertha Silsbee. “Every | 


year, when I first begin almond-husking, I} 


think, ‘Now this year I’ll wear gloves!’ Well, | 


*To-morrow’s my birthday,’”’ thought Ruth 
Mary, as she stood alone in the dark. “1’ll be 
fourteen. Nobody knows it, though, not even 


I keep them on the first day or two, and by the Mrs. Lindsay. I don’t suppose anybody’d care 


third morning my thumbs and first fingers are 
so swollen, handling rough nuts, that my gloves 
won’t go on. Today is the second day, and 
just look at my hands !’’ 

The girls laughed cheerfully over their mis- 
fortunes, and somewhat envied the “knockers,” 
men whom they could see afar in the orchard 
using long poles to knock the almonds down 
from the trees into white sheets spread on the 
ground. 

As the afternoon shadows grew long, Ruth 
Mary was ‘‘ditching’’ faster and faster. Along 
the edge of the table was nailed a narrow board 
to prevent almonds from falling off, and before 
each husker was an opening, through which 
“ditching’’—that is, the discarding of twigs and 
leaves—was done. Almonds that were too dry 
for husking were “ditched”? by being thrown 
into boxes. Such almonds would go to the 
cracking-machine, the kernels to be sold to 
confectioners. 

At five o’clock everybody was hurrying, for 
the heavier one’s bag of husked almonds at the 
end of the day, the more pay. Alas! it took 
over two hundred paper-shell almonds to make | 
a pound. The pay was a cent and a half a 





pound. 
] 


“Six o’clock !”’ called the weigher, and every- 
body stopped working. 
Ruth Mary did not wait to have her almonds 


much, anyway. But I never had a birthday 
without mother before.” ‘The luminous distant 
tents wavered in her gaze. 

“Mother always remembered my birthday,” 
she whispered softly to herself. ‘‘I guess mothers 
always do remember their girls’ birthdays, and 
maybe mother remembers mine now, where she’s 
gone.’ She brushed her eyes till the far-away 
glimmering tents grew clear and distinct again. 

“Anyhow, I’m glad the other girls are 
here,”’ Ruth Mary told herself more cheerfully. 
“To-morrow, when I’m husking almonds with 
them, I can imagine they are here on account 
of my birthday. It’ll be real nice to work with 
them.”’ 

But, alas! when to-morrow morning came, 
Mrs. Lindsay had a quite different plan for 
Ruth Mary. 

After being husked and dried and wet and 
bleached with sulphur, the Lindsay almonds had 
to be put into gunny-sacks for market. In the 
storehouse were a good many of these sacks, 
recently filled, standing with mouths open, and 
needing to be sewed up. 

**¥ou’ll have to go down to the storehouse and 
sew them to-day, Ruth Mary,” said Mrs. Lind- 
say, briskly. “It’s an all-day job, too. They 
must be got out of the way. There’ll be other 
sacks filled pretty soon, needing sewing.” 

The girl turned in dismay. Must she spend 


this day, of all days, alone in the distant store- 
house, as if there were no other girls on the 
ranch? 

“Couldn’t I work at the husking-tables with 
the other girls?”’ she asked, timidly. 

“No, you can’t!” said Mrs. Lindsay, sharply. 
“Somebody’s got to sew those sacks, and there 
isn’t anybody but you !’’ 

Ruth Mary looked distressed. “I—I wish 
{I could be with the other girls today,” she 
| ventured. ‘“Wouldn’t to-morrow do for sewing 

sacks? It’s—it’s my birthday to-day!’’ 
“Your birthday, is it?’’ returned Mrs. Lindsay, 
| impatiently. ‘Well, you’ll do as you’re told! 
You go sew those sacks! I can’t help it if it is 
your birthday!” 
Mrs. Lindsay was apt to be a little sharp 
| Sometimes, when she was hurried. 
| Ruth Mary protested no more. She got her 
| big needle, twine and scissors, and walked away 
|toward the storehouse. It was far from the 
husking-sheds and from the other girls, away 
down toward the sulphur-houses. 

In the big, still storehouse, on the floor before 
Ruth Mary, stood her lonely day’s work, the 
rows of gaping sacks full of bleached almonds. 
| Each one had on its side the name of the variety 
|of almond within, and Mr. Lindsay’s name, as 
an advertisement of his orchard. 

The girl threaded her great needle and began 
to sew. Her birthday was to be just a long, 
lonesome day, as if there had been no other girls 
on the ranch. She burst into rebellious tears. 

“I might have known I couldn’t have a nice 
birthday!” she sobbed. “Of course I didn’t 
expect any present, or a cake, the way mother 
used to do forme. All I ever expected for this 
birthday was just to be let work with the other 
girls! I wouldn’t care how hard I worked, 
if I could work with them! And now I can’t 
even do that! 
they’ll only be here a few days. And I suppose 
now I’ll have to sew bags every day.”” She cried 
and cried, but at last rethreaded her big 
needle and began to sew. 

All the long forenoon she sewed alone. At 
noon she went up to the Lindsays’ house, got 
her dinner, and came slowly back to her sewing at 
the storehouse. She had not seen a girl that day. 

“I don’t suppose they’ve missed me much,’’ 






















‘*4 SOUND FROM THE DOOR MADE HER LOOK UP.”’ 


she told herself, sorrowfully. 
other.” 

At the storehouse rebellion rose within her. 
She was so tired! Her fingers, bruised from 
husking nuts, hurt her cruelly. She gazed out 
at the broad, sunny acres with a great impulse 
to run away for the whole afternoon! She dared 
not go to the husking-tables, but there were 
| nooks on the outskirts of the ranch, where she 
could go and rest unseen. 
birthdays belong to them- 
“This 


They’ ve got each 





“Don’t folks’ 
selves?’”’? she asked herself, defiantly. 
day is mine!’ 

She tied her sunbonnet-strings with a defiant 
jerk, and stepped out of the storehouse. Then 
| something smote her. She was thinking of 
that last birthday with her mother, a year 
ago. Something her mother had said that 
day came back to her memory—something about 
a girl who conquers her spirit being greater 
than he who taketh a city. After a bitter few 





I hardly ever see any girls—and | 








minutes Ruth Mary slowly turned back into the | 
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storehouse, untied her sunborinet and threaded 
her needle. 

“I’m not going todo wrong on my birthday,” 
she said to herself. “I’m not going to disgrace 
it and deserve a scolding when night comes.” 
She hurriedly began sewing again. 

It was toward mid-afternoon when Tyler, the 
man who attended to the bleaching of the almonds, 
brought full sacks from the sulphur-houses into 
the storehouse. 

“You here?” asked Tyler. ‘Sewing the sacks 
up, are you? Well, here’s some more.” 

He went back and forth between sulphur- 
house and storehouse, adding to’ the labor she 
must do. 

“There! These are all I’ll have ready for you 
this afternoon,” said Tyler, at last. “Now 
I’m going to put some more batches of nuts 
to bleaching in the sulphur-houses, and then 
I’m going off to knock almonds in the orchard. 
Mr. Lindsay’s short of hands. The nuts will 
bleach all right without me or anybody else at 
the sulphur-houses for several hours.” 

Ruth Mary nodded. She knew that the floors 
of the sulphur-houses were made of boards set 
up edgewise about two feet from the ground, 
and three-eighths of an inch apart, so as to leave 
cracks to let the sulphurfumes up, and yet keep 
the almonds from falling down into the pans 
of sulphur that were shoved underneath through 
small doors. Each batch of almonds was allowed 
to stay several hours in the sulphuricacid gas, 
made by the burning sulphur combining with 
the air. 

Tyler went back to the near sulphur-houses, 
set the next batches of almonds to bleaching, and 
went away across the ranch toward the distant 
orchard. Then Ruth Mary was left entirely 
alone. 

Soon afterward a sound from the door made 
her look up from her sewing, and she saw 
a laughing child’s face gazing in. It was little 
five-year-old Tully Silsbee, who had wandered 
away from his mother and sisters at the distant 
husking-sheds. 

“Hello, Tully!” said Ruth Mary, joyfully. 

Tully laughed, and ran away toward the 
sulphur-houses. Ruth Mary forgot about him 
till, hearing a little shout of delight, she looked 
out of the door and saw that, by means of a pile 
of boxes, Tully had climbed on top of the 
sulphur-houses. 

These were about eight feet high, built ina row, 
and so close together that the roofs touched one 
another. In the top of one of them was 
a transom-like ventilator, that could be swung 
in or out but was now shut, so as to give the 
enclosed almonds the benefit of the sulphuric-acid 
gas. Tully was trying to push this transom 
ventilator inward and peer into the sulphur-cell. 

“Tully!”” called Ruth Mary. “Tully! Come 
away from there, quick! Let that 
ventilator be !’’ 

But Tully gave the venti- 
lator a violent push, and it 
yielded and swung inward 
so unexpectedly that he lost 
his balance and lurched 
through the transom. His 
feet shot up in air. 

“Tully! Tully !”’ screamed 
Ruth Mary, beginning to 
run. “Oh, he’s gone!’’ 

As the child disappeared 
within the sulphur-cell the 
transom swung shut behind 


him. 
“Oh!”? screamed Ruth 
Mary. “It’s full of gas! 


He’ll be choked to death in 
there before I can get him !” 

She ran toward the sul- 
phur-cells as if for her life. 
Noone else was near to hear 
or see. She was almost 
beside herself, for although 
she did not know how dense 
the sulphuric-acid gas in 
that cell was, because she 
could not tell how well the 
sulphur was burning, or 
how much gas had been 
absorbed by the water on 
the almonds,— which of 
course are wet before being 
set to bleach,—yet she knew 
that probably the child must 
choke to death in a few minutes if not helped out. 
There was no way for him to get out without aid. 

“Tully! Tully!” screamed Ruth Mary, as she 
neared the sulphur-houses. 

There was no answer. She flew round to the 
front of the sulphur-cells and began tugging 
at the heavy door. 

The doors of the cells were made to run up and 
down, forming almost the front of each cell, 
and weighted at the back of the sulphur-houses. 
They were heavy and hard to lift. Ruth 
Mary jerked frantically at her door, but it would 
not start from the bottom. 

Pulling with all her strength, panting, strug- 
gling, she dropped on her knees and tugged. ‘The 
door started—and stuck. She pulled desperately, 
the perspiration starting on her forehead and 
around her white mouth. She must be quick— 
quick! Inch by inch—inch by inch—the slow, 
stubborn door crept deliberately upward a little 
way. 

“Tully!” cried Ruth Mary, trying to scramble 
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Mary’s coming!” 

A blast of gas struck her. 
ling, holding her breath, she wriggled under the 
door, crawled over the almonds, grasped Tully, 
and dragged him out into the open air. 

“OQ Tully! Tully!” she gasped, frightened 
at his looks. The little boy was black in the 
face, and lay helpless, nearly strangled. She 
pulled him farther away from the door, laid him 
down, worked his arms a little. 

“Tully! Oh, can’t you breathe?” she gasped. 
“OQ Tully, can’t you? Can’t you? Oh, what 
shallI do? O Tully!” 


Tully caught his breath. He caught it again | 
| day, and they are all just set on having you 


—again! When he had gained breath enough 


to cry, Ruth Mary began to sob with thankful- | 


ness. “Oh, I’m so glad!’’ she sobbed. 

She then hurried to pull down the door of the 
sulphur-cell. “I don’t know what I’ve done to 
those almonds!” she said, weakly. 

Then she put her arms around crying Tully 
and kissed him. 

“QO Tully!”’ she cried. “To think how near 
I came to not being here! Oh, if I hadn’t 
stayed at my work this afternoon, what would 
have become of you, you poor little fellow? 
Nobody else would have been here to see you 
tumble in! And,O Tully, it would have been 
my fault, because I wasn’t here when I ought 
to have been!” 

But Tully was struggling vehemently now, 
and erying, “I—want—my—mamma !” 

Ruth Mary hurried him away to the distant 
husking-sheds, and gave him to his mother with 
a little explanation. Then she hurried back to 


Choking, strang- | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


under the partly raised door. “Tully, Ruth | the storehouse, where she fell to sewing again | who knew him should wonder what manner of | his fancy that he lugged its phrases into his 


with shaking fingers. 

“Oh, I’m so glad I stayed here this after- 
noon—I’m so glad!” she kept saying to herself. 

The dusk found Ruth Mary still sewing; 
many a full sack was done, but some were open 
still. She sewed as long as she could see. 
She was straining her eyes and taking big 
stitches in the late dusk, when suddenly a figure 
entered the storehouse. 

“Ruth Mary,” said Mrs. Lindsay, “don’t 
spoil your eyes, child! You’ve done a big day’s 
work. Come! You want to go right up to the 
house and get on a white apron. I told the girls 





down at the tents about to-day being your birth- 


down there to-night to eat supper with them. 
You needn’t do any chores. I’ve made you a 
birthday-cake to take with you.” 

Ruth Mary stood up in the dusk. 
faltered. “Why, I didn’t expect —” 

Her voice failed, her lips trembled. Her 
mother always used to make the birthday-cake 
for Ruth Mary. 

Perhaps Mrs. Lindsay understood, for she 
stepped quickly forward and put her arm round 
the girl and kissed her. 

“T didn’t mean to be hard on you, Ruth Mary, 
the first birthday you’ve had without your 
mother,”’ she said, kindly. “I expect, though, 
you’re thankful enough now that you were 
down here to-day, so you saw Tully! I guess 
those Silsbees will keep their eyes on him after 
this! Now come along and get fixed up, Ruth 
Mary. Those girls must be waiting for you this 
minute! I expect you’ll have a real good time!” 


“Oh!” she 












By Noah 


a’ N the course of a long and 
, i | busy life I have personally 

‘ known many famous men. 
Koc one of all these has left on 
my mind such an impression of a 
unique personality as that of Horace 
Greeley. He was notable for his 
foibles, as well as for his command- 
ing traits of character. Such a 
wonderful combination of littleness 
and greatness is seldom found in 
one man. 

In some directions his judgment 
was immature, even childish; in 
other directions his sagacity was an 
inspiration of genius. I once heard him, during 
the Civil War, cry out: “If Salmon P. Chase 
were in command of the Army of the Potomac, 
this war would have been ended eighteen months 
ago!” When the Tribune attacked the Erie 
ring, Mr. Greeley’s acute perception pierced the 
armor of that great conspiracy and his trenchant 
pen tore aside a refuge of lies as if it were a 
flimsy cobweb. The logic with which he assailed 


the Erie fortress and the invective with which he | 


set forth the insolence of the plunderers were 
something to be remembered as marking an epoch 
in American journalism. I do not recall any- 
thing like it in our history. 

Let me here recall an incident that illustrates 
one of the phases of Mr. Greeley’s character. 
In one of his terrible editorial articles arraigning 
the Erie conspirators and describing their lavish 


living, he used the phrase “Champagne and | 
One of the staff, after the paper | 
containing the article had been printed, called the | 


Heidsieck.”’ 


great editor’s attention to this slip, telling him— 


what he, as a strict temperance man, did not | 
know—that Heidsieck was a brand of champagne, | 


and to mention the two together was as tauto- 
logical. as to speak of “liquid and water.” 
Entirely satisfied with the power of his article, 
and undismayed by the discovery of an error 
that seemed to him immaterial, he said: “Well, 


I guess I am the only man in this office that | 


could make a mistake of that sort.’’ 


A Great Man and a Child. 
\é 


iy 


him to an outburst of wrath that was simply 
childish. The death of his little boy, his only 
and idolized son, was to him an awful blow. No 
man can know what agony the stricken father 
silently endured, his grief coining the drops of 
his heart’s blood. But a typographical blunder, 
especially if it were in one of his own writings, 
drove him into spasms ; then his maledictions on 
the offending typesetter and proof-reader were 
something blood-curdling to hear. é 

One morning he went swiftly down to the 
Tribune office to find the compositor who had 
made a bad error in setting the types for one of 
his editorial articles in the paper. Bounding 
up-stairs into the composing-room, with blue fire 
in his eyes and shaking the paper folded across 
the page to show the offense, he shrieked, “Show 
me the man! Show me the man that did this!” 
The error had already been made a topic of 
discussion in the office, and the culprit, a very 


appointment with the fortitude of a stoic, 


but a trifling annoyance would provoke | 


\ RECOLLECTIONS OF | 


\FAMOUS EDITORS/ 


III.—HORACE GREELEY. 





E could bear a great sorrow or a great dis- | 
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old man who had been with Mr. 
Greeley on the New Yorker and 
on the Tribune ever after, came 
out from behind his case and trem- 
ulously pleaded guilty. The editor, 
standing there in the full height and 
strength of his manhood, looked 
down upon the little old man with a 


invited anybody in the office to kick 
him, Greeley, down-stairs. 

One of the editorial staff, who has 
since made a name for himself in 
dramatic literature, was called down 
to Mr. Greeley’s room one night, 
to receive instructions concerning an election 
table that was to be set up for the paper. In the 
course of the conversation Mr. Greeley laid down 
his pen so that it rolled into a blob of mucilage 
on the desk. Taking it up, his fine and delicate 
hand, of which he was very choice, was hope- 
lessly smeared with mucilage, and the pen stuck 
to his fingers, one after another, in an aggravating 
way. Mr. Greeley moaned and whimpered like 
a child as he contemplated the hopeless situation, 
as if it were beyond remedy. His subordinate 
stepped to the water-tap and moistened a towel; 
then removing the pen-handle, he wiped it and 
the embarrassed fingers, and so restored the big, 
wrathful child to good humor that he grunted 
his satisfaction and instantly 
resumed his work, with his 
| nose to his paper, as was his 
wont. 

Election tables, now that 
I think of it, were very pre- 
cious in Mr. Greeley’s eyes. 
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| unlucky editorial worker 
| whose table was badly ar- 
ranged, or if it carried an error 
in its columns. 

One night he got hold of 
the first proof of an election 
table whose columns, like 
Dora’s figures, “would not 
add up.” Sending in hot 
haste for the night editor, he demanded to know, 


with some vivid figures of speech, who was | 


responsible for this disgraceful botch. The night 
editor informed him, but immediately added that 
as this was a first proof, the compiler was not 
chargeable with the errors. The requisite cor- 
rections would appear in the revised proof. No 
matter for that. Mr. Greeley, his sense of the 
fitness of things greatly outraged, corrected the 
proof with his own hand, keeping up a running 
fire of hot language meanwhile. 

He added: “I’ll have that man discharged! 
I’ll have that man discharged’’—a long pause 
—“‘if I can!” There was always a beneficent 
providence to come between Mr. Greeley’s 
unreasonable wrath and the often unconscious 
offender. 

Of his education, Mr. Greeley said it “was 
picked up by the way.” It is natural that one 


startled air, and then, turning away, 
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man he might have been if he had been trained 


and disciplined in an institution of learning. He 


| might have been a very much greater man; and | 
| then, too, his raw resources might not have been | 
| so strong and abundant under a scholastic rule. 


When he was a lad of nine years he was 
offered free tuition in the academy at Exeter, 
New Hampshire. His parents declined the 


| offer, partly through pride, Mr. Greeley thought, 


although nominally because his mother was 
unwilling to part with him at that tender age. 
Later in life, speaking of this failure to secure 
an academic course of instruction, he said: “I 


| suppose I ought to be sorry, but I am not much.” 


Mr. Greeley affected contempt for college- 
educated men, and 
was accustomed to 
say, with great em- 
phasis, “Of all cattle, 
the most useless in a 
| newspaper office is a 
college-bred man!’’ 
| This seemed to be an 
| affectation intended to 
| justify his own lack 
| of scholarship, as if 
| he were the shining 
|example of what a 
| great editor could be 
| without special train- 
|ing. As a matter of 
| fact, during my term 
| of service on the Trib- 
| une a majority of the 
| men on the staff were 
college-bred men. 
| Educated and 
trained as a printer, 
Mr. Greeley had a 
fine sense of the effect- 
iveness of a skilful 
arrangement of the 
types in the news- 
paper. Telling headings of news articles and 
the discreet use of capital letters in editorial 
| articles always gained his attentive consideration ; 
}and a slovenly or thoughtless employment of 
| these mechanical means invariably excited his | 
| indignation. He was a severe critic of the} 
arrangement of the news printed in the paper. | 
Grammar, or the correct use of the English | 
| language, apparently came to him by intuition; | 
he never studied it, and when he had really 
| mastered the art—as printer and writer— it 
| pleased him to denounce Lindley Murray, the 
| author of our earliest text-book in grammar, as 
| “an intense blockhead.” 


How He Used Capital Letters. 





C YANE of the notable traits of Mr. Greeley’s 
Z 4 writing, as seen on the printed page, was 

his liberal use of capital letters. One of 
his contemporaries said that an editorial article of 
Mr. Greeley’s was a column of capitals. He used 
capital letters for the names of the seasons, the 
points of the compass, and for all words that 
were designed to be made impressive. In an 
|article before me now I find “Multiplication 
| Table,” “Power” and “Earth.” If a proof- 
| reader, unfamiliar with his liking for capital 
| letters, ‘put down,” or reduced to lower case, 
| one of his words, the irate editor “put it up’’ 
| again, and sometimes accompanied the correction 
| with a picturesque remark on the margin of the 
proof-slip. With some inconsistency, he did not | 
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FACSIMILE OF HANDWRITING. 


require of the members of his staff the same 
profuse use of capital letters which he enjoyed 
so much; and so it happened that a reader who 
was tolerably familiar with matters typographical 
could readily pick out Mr. Greeley’s articles from 
all others by noting the plentiful use of capital 
letters. 

He despised all words that took an adjective 
form from a substantive, as “Californian,” “Con- 
gressional”’ and the like. During his lifetime it 
was an unwritten law in the Tribune office that 
we should say “Congress districts’? and never 
“Congressional districts.” Quaint turns of 
speech, although he seldom invented them, had | 
for him a powerful attraction. One of Bret 
Harte’s dialect poems—I have forgotten whether | 
it was “Plain Language from Truthful James,” | 
commonly known as “The Heathen Chinee,” 
or “The Society Upon the Stanislaus’’—so tickled 
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editorial articles for many days after it first 
attracted his attention; and it was not uncommon 
for him, when in a happy frame of mind, to come 
into the office reciting with profound gravity the 
lines that had so taken possession of his sense of 
humor. 


Strict Editorial Canons. 


(on E day a visitor amused him with a story 
v of a man who had indirectly assailed a 
sausage-vender by saying, “I ain’t got 
nothin’ to say agin them sassengers, but I notice 
that where there are them kind of sassengers, 
there ain’t no dogs around.”” The saying lodged 
in Mr. Greeley’s 
mind, and duly ap- 
peared as a pungent 
illustration in one of 
his editorial articles 
very soon after. 

He was exacting 
and critical in his 
dealings with the men 
employed in his office, 
whether they were 
editorial writers or 
workers in the news 
departments. He 
scanned the daily is- 
sue of his paper with 
rigid and intelligent 
care. Ile hated a col- 
orless editorial article ; 
yet if a writer hap- 
pened unwittingly to 
express an opinion 
that was counter to 
his own convictions, 
or if he transgressed 
one of his canons of 
good taste in compo- 
sition, the lightnings 
of his wrath did not sleep. But he was very con- 
siderate in his bearing toward the younger mem- 
bers of his staff. Exacting though he was, he 
was always willing to “give the boy a chance,” 
if one of these made an unfortunate slip. 

It was a popular tradition among men that 
Mr. Greeley wrote the entire editorial page of 
the Tribune, and I have overheard wayfaring 
strangers discussing the latest issue of the paper 
with the easy assumption that some brilliant 
article in it, written by a subordinate, was 
straight from the pen of the editor-in-chief. But 
in the office there was a tradition that Mr. 





| Greeley knew everything—except, perhaps, the 


brands of champagne—and that he saw every- 
thing, and that any ignorant blunder would 
surely wake the thunders. 

It was felt that there was no error too 
insignificant, no stroke of skill too obscure in the 
paper, to escape his attention. Although he was 
‘“near-sighted,”” he did see everything; and the 
knowledge of this fact inspired the younger 
members of his staff with a wholesome fear of 
going wrong. But Mr. Greeley was eminently 
just and fair. If, in a moment of petulance or 
passion, he let loose his lightnings, the storm of 
his wrath soon passed, and no man could be 
more generous and considerate than he. 

lf an editorial article written by a member of 
the staff met with his cordial approval, he usually 
contrived to let the writer have the encourage- 
ment of his praise. Sometimes, although not 
often, it happened that his praise was almost 
extravagant. But it was not 
easy to predict what would 
please him and what would 
not please him. If a man 
comparatively new to the 
office met with his approval, 
the pleasure of the editor-in- 
chief was always enhanced 
by the knowledge of the fact 
that here was a new acces- 
sion. Mr. Greeley had a 
tenderness for all young and 
growing men. I am sure he 
never forgot the struggles 
and the joylessness of his 
own youth. 

I have spoken of the Trib- 
une as if its daily issue were 
all-important ; and to us who 
wrought on the paper from 
day to day, it seemed as if 
this were so. But the weekly 
edition of the Tribune was 
to Mr. Greeley as the apple of his eye. A daily 
newspaper is like a flower that blooms for 
a few hours only, and is straightway succeeded 
by another that pushes it aside, only to be fol- 
lowed by other and still other successive blooms 
that come and go in their turn. In the days of 
infrequent mails and leisurely reading, a weekly 
newspaper was of much more account than 
it is now; it had something of the dignity of 
literature. 


His Famous Handwriting. 


VAT was the Weekly Tribune that made Mr. 
“| Greeley a power in the land at a time 

when few, very few, daily papers, printed 
in the centers of population, reached the multi- 
tudes who had settled the vast spaces where now 
are populous and railroad-laced states. In that 
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weekly paper Mr. Greeley’s personality could be experience with the handwriting of Mr. Rufus 
most distinctly felt by its millions of readers. | Choate, and Mr. Greeley’s manuscript was, I 
‘There were one or two persons on the Tribune | think, far more legible than the famous Boston 
staff, besides Mr. Greeley, whose work was |lawyer’s. But any stranger in the composing- 
directly upon the weekly edition; to the rest of |room of the Tribune was, not unreasonably 
us, what went into that edition and how it looked | appalled when he encountered a “take’’ from 
was a matter of very little importance, aside | the pen of the editor-in-chief. 
from the fact that we had a newspaper man’s| There was abroad a queer notion that Mr. 
interest in whatever emanated from the office. | Greeley was a sloven in his personal habits, 
But the editor-in-chief watched that branch of|and in his day and generation there were 
his great work with a vigilance that was unsleep- | innumerable jokes and gibes at his old white 
ing and affectionate. The only time when he | coat and white hat. He was no sloven, but he 
thought it worth while to write a formal com-| was as indifferent to dress as Abraham Lincoln 
mendation of anything or anybody in the office | was. Although his shirt-bosom and wristbands 
was when he wrote a note warmly praising a | might be rumpled, they were always of immacu- 
notably good number of the Weekly Tribune. | late whiteness; and his hands, well-shaped and 
One of Mr. Greeley’s early trials, while he was | delicate, were as carefully kept as those of any 
yet a typesetter, was the setting of type for an | lady in the land. If the bottom of a trousers-leg 
edition of the New Testament. ‘The type used | was sometimes lifted by his boot-leg, or if his 
was the very small variety known as agate, with | necktie was occasionally awry, it was the accident 
marginal references in the smaller pearl type, | of a moment, not premeditated carelessness. 
the whole in double columns. No wonder he} All these are slight personal matters, chiefly 
called the work “atrocious.’”’ Perhaps that trial | relating to personal foibles; but they may serve 
of his sight affected his vision ever after. Cer-| to set before the readers of The Youth’s Com- 
tainly he was very “near-sighted,”’ as the phrase | panion the unique personality of one of the most 
goes, and although he wore spectacles, he found | famous, perhaps the most famous, of American 
it necessary to hold his nose close to the paper | newspaper editors. 
whether he read or wrote. As he usually read| Notwithstanding these superficial foibles, Mr. 
down two columns of a newspaper at once, the | Greeley was a man of genius and real power. 
intentness with which he brushed the paper with | Although often wrong and sometimes wilful, 
his face was amusing to behold. | his great strength was always enlisted for the 
He was surprised that anybody should find it | elevation of mankind, for the righting of all 
difficult to read his writing; but it must be | wrong, and for the defense of the weak against 
acknowledged that his handwriting was puzzling | the strong. He set in motion forces for the 
to one unaccustomed to it. After a little prac-| betterment of the human race, and the subtle 
influence of his life-work will long endure in the 
institutions of our country. 





tice, however, an expert typesetter or proof-reader 
found it easy reading. 





In my youth I had some 














" HY didn’t you put the bell on 
Lep when you turned the oxen 


out?” father called to me one 


morning. He was at the cow-pen and I was 
chopping wood. 

“7 did.” 

“No, you didn’t. I saw him when I went 
after the calves.” 


“I’m sure I did. I forgot it till I unyoked 
the oxen, but I overtook Lep at the creek- 
bank.” 

“Then he’s lost it. You didn’t slip the 
end under, and when he got to rubbing, 
it came unbuckled. How many times have 
I told you about that? Sixteen years old, 
and don’t know how to bell an ox!”” Father 
shook his head despairingly, and went to 
milking. 

The matter was brought up again at 
breakfast and several times afterward, and 
my carelessness was expatiated on until I 
was heartily tired of the subject. But a few 
mornings later, when I happened to be first 
at the cow-pen, a familiar sound greeted my 
ears. Walking round the pen, I found Lep 
lying in a fence-corner. 

“Didn’t you say Lep had lost his bell?” 
I called out, as father came through the big 


**Of course he lost it.’ 

“What do you call that, then?” I de 
manded, giving the bell a kick. Father 
came nearer and stared at Lep. Then he took 
off his hat and scratched his head. 

“Wish I may die if I didn’t think I saw that 
ox without either bell or bell-collar on! Don’t 
see how I made such a mistake—unless it was 
some other ox.” 

“It’s plain you did make a mistake, father. 
Forty-four years old, and don’t know your own 
ox from somebody else’s !’’ 

“Doesn’t look as if I did, does it?” 
laughed a puzzled laugh. ‘But what ox could 
it have been? ‘There’s no other animal around 
here with such long horns.” 

“You must have dreamed it, father.” 

Father shook his head. He was puzzled and 
a little worried. He kept looking through the 
fence at Lep, trying to think of some explanation. 

One night, after supper, father went out to salt 
the cattle. Soon he called me. The oxen were 
at the lick-log. 

“Now, where is Lep’s bell?’”’ he demanded, 
triumphantly. 

It was rather dark. I passed my hand over 
the ox’s wrinkled, yoke-calloused neck. ‘How 
do I know? It was here last week.” 

“TI knew I wasn’t mistaken about that bell. I 
know Lep, and I’m not blind and deaf.” 

“But how do you account for it that he has 
a bell on one day and another day none?” | 
I asked, bewildered. | contained about thirty acres, but only a narrow 

“T don’t account for it. A thief would strip was in cultivation. At the farther side stood 
not keep taking the bell off and putting it on a cabin. The cleared ground lay in the moon- 
again.” | light, and I saw a man plowing. The team I 

The matter puzzled us greatly, for when the | recognized as Lep and Coaly, and the plowman 
oxen came home again Lep wore his bell. We| as Shepherd! 
discussed the subject early and late, and even | 
the neighbors got to talking about it. Wherever | been in the habit of yoking up our oxen and 
we went, somebody would ask: “Have you | plowing with them, and sometimes he had either 
found out what becomes of Lep’s bell ?”’ 

Father usually replied, “Oh, he takes it off | he turned them out. 
and hangs it on a limb while he’s grazing, and | 


sometimes he forgets to put it on again.” That 
| was the best explanation anybody could offer. 

One afternoon, several weeks later, I saddled 
Dick, the sorrel pony, and crossing the prairie 
ridge to the west, rode down into the Bosque 
Creek country. The oxen had stopped coming 
home, and I was looking for them. The moon 
was shining when I gave up the search. 

As Dick was making his way toward home, 
the sound of a far-away bell, much like Lep’s, 
came to my ears on the south breeze. I set off 
to investigate. On getting nearer, I easily 
recognized the bell, by its tone,as Lep’s. The 
oxen, I could tell, were going at a steady walk. 
I galloped through the moonlit woods, expecting 
soon to overtake them. 

Suddenly the bell ceased to ring. I stopped 
and listened, but not another stroke of the clapper 
reached my ear. Now I remembered the ox-bell’s 
mysterious disappearance, and hurried on. Soon 
the deadeyed trees of a farm became visible. 

I knew that a man named Shepherd lived 
somewhere hereabout, on a “big survey.” I had 
seen him once, and I had heard something of 
him—not much that was good. He was a thin, 
timid, weakly-looking man. The family lived 


He 


of the other settlers. 











The mystery was explained. This man had | 


| forgetfully or intentionally left the bell off when | hogs, not quite fat. 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| trudging across the field my resentment died out. | 


His shoulders stooped, and he had a tired, 
discouraged walk. Probably he had been 
working all day. ‘There was something pathetic 
in his plowing by moonlight to make a living for 
his family, even with a team borrowed without 
leave. He must be sadly in need, and a little 
work wouldn’t hurt Lep and Coaly. 

Not having the heart to demand the oxen, I rode 
away and went home. When I told father what 
I had caught Shepherd doing, he was thoroughly 
angry, and threatened to go to law. He was 
impatient with me for having left the oxen, until 
I happened to speak of plowing by moonlight 
as pathetic. } 

“Plowing by moonlight!” said father. | 
“Plowing by moonlight, was he? Well, now, | 
that’s—that’s a little odd. Never heard of the | 
like. Everybody says—plowing by moonlight, | 
eh? That’s a different thing.” 

Father never admitted that anybody could | 
outwork him. We had sometimes bound fodder | 
before daylight and burned brush after dark, and 
one year we had picked some cotton by moonlight. 
But even father was not “work-brittle’’ enough 
to plow by night. Shepherd had risen suddenly 
in his estimation. 

“Everybody seems to think he’s a little— 
crooked, but that don’t look like it. A thief | 
won’t do much honest work by moonlight. The 
poor fellow has no team, I guess, and has to shift | 
as he can. Well, he ought to have a chance,” 
father remarked, reflectively. And later, when | 
I asked what he proposed to do about it, he} 
answered, ‘We'll see.”’ 

Nothing was done about it. Cotton-picking 
began a few days later, and for two months 
we were very busy. The oxen came home 
occasionally, As they bore no evidence of ill 
treatment, we didn’t bother about Shepherd’s 
plowing with them. 

One frosty December morning, before sunrise, 
] crossed the creek and climbed the hill, looking 
for the calves. While walking through the 
woods, I heard a wagon coming down the road 











‘* * VALUABLE OXEN, THESE OF OURS!’ FATHER REMARKED, LAUGHINGLY.’’ . 


from the prairie. It clattered loudly, as if run- | 
ning away. Mingled with the clattering was 
a most terrific squealing. 
I ran for the road. Louder and louder grew the | 
noises as they came nearer. Looking through | 
the leafless woods, I was astounded to see that | 
the runaway team was Lep and Coaly! 
They were coming at a gallop, with somebody’s | 
wagon behind them. In the wagon were several | 
hogs, with their feet tied together, and fastened | 
to the rear end was a coop of squawking chickens. 
As the wheels flew over the rough road, the 
hogs, on a layer of straw, bounced so high that | 
I could see them plainly above the wagon-bed. 
And the higher they bounced the louder they | 
squealed in the still winter morning. | 
I reached the road too , but ran after the 
oxen, shouting, “‘Who-0-0-0-0-a!”” They proba- | 
bly did not hear me, with all that uproar so close | 
behind them. I was afraid they would run down | 
the steep path, but they followed the wagon-road. 
Oxen and wagon clattered across the rocky 
creek-bed, then turned down between the creek | 
and the field fence, till they came to the big gate. 
By the time I got there, everybody had come | 
out to see what the oxen had brought home. | 


potatoes and peas. There was little doubt that | 
the wagon was Shepherd’s. He had started to 
town to sell his load, but Lep and Coaly hed | 
run away. 

“Valuable oxen, these of ours!” father re- 
marked, laughingly. “They hire out to work 
and bring their wages home. Not every yoke 
of cattle would do that. The wagon’s worth | 
thirty or forty dollars, and here are six good | 
Corn-feed ’em a month and | 
they’d make nearly a hundred dollars’ worth of | 


| 
| 
| 
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to be worth—fifteen dollars. Pretty good season’s 
work, my long-horned boys !’’ 

‘What are you going to do with all these hogs 
and things?” asked mother. 

Father looked puzzled. ‘“We’ll have to unload 
the hogs,”’ he said. “Then we’ll see what the 
owner does. Guess he feels a little bashful 
about coming forward.”’ 

Barnett, a neighbor, soon came by. 
much surprised. 

“T’ll tell you what’s the matter,” he said. 
“Shepherd stole these hogs. Everybody is suspi- 
cious of that fellow. Yes, sir, hestole’em! You 
mark my word.”’ 

. “Does look a little strange, having the hogs in 
the wagon before daylight,’’ father admitted. 
“Still—’’ He was thinking of that plowing by 
moonlight. 

We had killed our fattened hogs during the 
last norther. After waiting an hour, we unfas- 
tened the chicken-coop, then backed the wagon 
against the empty pen, lifted out the hogs, and 
untied them. The wagon was driven into the 
field. 

The report of what Lep and Coaly had brought 
home spread rapidly. Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood came to see the wagon and its load. 
Several persons rode over from the Big Pecan. 
Nobody recognized either the hogs or their 
“marks”’—the shapes in which their ears were 
eut. But many were of the opinion that the 
hogs were stolen. Late in the day a man from 
the Bosque came by. 

“I know whose they are,’”’ he said, as he stood 
leaning against the pen. ‘“Fourare in Peterson’s 
mark—these with a split and an under-bit in the 
right ear and a swallow-fork in the left. The 
others belong to Hays. I know their marks 
well. I guess there’s no doubt but what 
Shepherd nabbed them in the woods and was 
hauling ’em off somewhere to sell ’em. It’s a 
fine joke on the rascal.”’ 

“*1’ll be obliged to you if you’ll tell the owners 
to come right away and get their pork,” said 
father; and the man, who was riding off, prom- 

ised to do so. : 

We expected Hays and Peterson the next 
morning, but they failed to come. About 
noon a woman came through the gate, rather 
hesitatingly. She was small and shabbily 
dressed. Father invited her in, and mother 
asked her to sit down by the fire and take off 
her bonnet. She came in, but stood by the 
door, with her bonnet drawn close, as she 
said: 

“I’m Jim Shepherd’s wife, that lives over 
the ridge, toward the Bosque. It was our 
wagon and hogs that your oxen run off with.” 

“So we thought,” replied father. 

“Jim was always the backwardest kind, 
and when he saw what the oxen had done, 
he come home and give up. I tried and tried 
to get him over here, but he declared he just 
couldn’t face you. So I told him if he’d 
mind the baby I’d come and tell you he 
didn’t mean any harm by working your oxen, 
and ask if you wouldn’t please let us have 
what’s ours. They’re all we’ve got that’s 
worth anything, except an old horse and our 
claim; and the claim’s on somebody else’s 
land. I won’t deny that Jim had worked 
your oxen before. Of course he oughtn’t 
to. But they stayed around our house, and 
didn’t have any work to do; and we needed 
7em so awful bad. We didn’t know who 
owned ’em. One of our oxen died, and Jim 
swapped the other for a horse; but one 
horse can’t break new ground. Jim said 

to tell you if you wouldn’t do anything to him, 
we’d be willing for you to keep two hogs. 
Seems like that ought to be fair,” she said, 
anxiously. 

Father laughed. “Guess I’d have a lot of 
trouble keeping ’em. Unless your husband ex- 
pects to wear stripes, he’d better travel for a 
safer country.”’ 

‘rhe woman started, then dropped her head. 
“We didn’t know it was a penitentiary offense 
to work anybody else’s oxen,”’ she said, in 
trembling tones. “If Jim goes, I don’t know 
what’ll become of the rest of us. He don’t 
manage very well, but he does his best.’”’ Then 
she began to cry. “If you send him, I wish 
you’d send me and the young ones, too. Jim 
was there once, and he had an easier time than 
we did.” 

“Oh, he was? For stealing, wasn’t it?’’ 

“No; for forgery.” Then, while sobbing, she 
explained that her husband, to finish paying for 
their farm in eastern Texas, had borrowed some 
money by forging the name of an indorser to 
a note. He paid the note,-but by chance the 
forgery had been discovered. He lost his farm 
and everything else, and he got two years in the 


He was 


by themselves, and had nothing to do with any | Now that the wagon was stil, the hogs had | penitentiary. 
t nearly stopped squealing. In the fore end of the 
I stopped Dick under a black-jack. The field| wagon were sacks of turnips, cotton, sweet | on, “he declared he couldn’t live there. So as 


“When Jim come home,” the woman went 


soon as we got a wagon and team we started, 
without telling a soul where we were going. 
We thought out here in this new country nobody 
would know Jim had been in jail, and he could 
begin over, and live honest and straightforward.” 

“He’s made a poor start’ at it,” father re 
marked. “Being out before daylight with 
somebody else’s team to his wagon, and some- 
body else’s hogs in it, don’t speak over well for 
his honesty.” 

“They’re not somebody else’s hogs; they’re 


At first I was angry; but as I watched him | meat. Then the cotton and other things ought | ours!’ the woman declared, looking up earnestly. 
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“Then how comes it they’re in other men’s 
marks?” 

“Why, we got ’em after they’d been marked. 
If you don’t believe it, you can find out. I know 
we come by every hog honestly, for I took the 
children and picked cotton for the shoats we got 
from Hays, while Jim was chopping the logs for 
our cabin. And I made soap and quilted a quilt 
for the pigs we got from Peterson.”’ 

“Oh, well, now, if the hogs are yours, that’s— 
why, of course, that’s a different thing alto- 
gether,” said father. “And I guess you’re 
right, or the owners would have been here 
before now. If all Shepherd did was to work 
my oxen—but what was he doing with the hogs 
in the wagon before daylight?” 

“They’d got pretty fat on the mast, and Jim 
went up to town and sold ’em. Gaines was 
willing to pay a good price, but Jim would have 
to take a horse for part pay and goods for the 
rest. Jim promised to deliver the hogs, but 
the contrary things wouldn’t drive. Every time 
he got started they’d seatter and break for home. 
He chased them through the brush till he was 
tired out. Night before last he toled ’em into 
the pen, and yesterday morning he tied their feet 
and I helped him load ’em. He’d fed your oxen, 
and found ’em close by, and put ’em to the 
wagon. He started early for fear he’d meet 
somebody that would know the oxen. He was 
always half seared to death when he was 
working ’em. He plowed mostly by night. He 
expected to bring back that horse; then we’d 
have our own team. 

“When he come to where the road leading 
over this way turns off from the ridge road, the 
hogs got tangled up, and he got back to straighten 
’em. They began to squeal, and the oxen started 
so quick that Jim tumbled out behind. He got 
up and followed, but couldn’t even keep in 
sight of the wagon. He ain’t much of a runner. 
When he got to the edge of the woods up there, 
and looked down here and saw where the wagon 
had stopped, he knew the oxen had come home. 
Then he went back. If that runaway hadn’t 


happened—but it must have been sent on us as 


a judgment.” 

“Well, that wasn’t just the way to go about 
getting a team,” father said. “Still, everything 
considered, we’ll let it go. Tell Shepherd to 
come down and get his wagon and the oxen and 
take his hogs and things on up to town.” 

““We’re a thousand times obliged to you,”’ the 
woman said, gratefully. “We knew it wasn’t 
right to work your oxen, but we kind of per- 
suaded ourselves it wouldn’t do any harm, 
*specially as Jim fed ’em every time he worked 


7em; that is, since the grass hasn’t been good. | 


But we’ve learned our lesson. We won’t touch 
what ain’t ours hereafter—not if westarve. And 
you can keep two hogs to even up.”’ 

“T’ve got all the hogs I want to be bothered 
with,” replied father. “A little work didn’t 
hurt the oxen. If Shepherd thinks he’ll feel 
better for it he can split me a hundred rails.’’ 

Mother now urged the woman to stay for 
dinner, but she declared she must hurry home 
and tell Jim. “I left him mightily down in the 
mouth,”’ she explained. 

Mother went to the porch with her, and by 
way of being neighborly, said: “If you need any 
garden-seeds, come over before planting-time and 
I'll divide with you. Our kitchen rafters are 
just loaded. It’s more than likely, too, that 
I can spare you a few settings of eggs when 
spring comes, if your hens don’t lay well. And 
why don’t you ever come over to meeting ?”’ 

“We’ve not been to meeting for ever so long,” 
was the reply. “We did goa time or two when 
we first come out here,—to the schoolhouse on 
the Bosque,—but there wasn’t anybody invited 


THE YOUTH'S 


Nobody saw Shepherd’s prosperity with more 





| boasting: “I always said that a fellow with 


COMPANION. 


| the money ready and bought a hundred acres. | spunk enough to yoke up strange cattle and push 


enough to plow by night would get along all 


satisfaction than did father, who never tired of | right if he had half a chance, and come out 
all right in the end.” 





EVER shall I for- 
N get my first night 
on the soil of 
Cuba. Two Americans 
and twenty-three Cubanos, we mustered in the 
rain and darkness on the unsteady deck of the old 
filibustering steamer, Horsa, ready for an at- 
tempt to land munitions for Gomez and his band 
of tattered patriots. In the eye of international 
law, or at least in one interpretation of it, we 
were filibusters, subject to extreme penalties if 
captured. 
Aboard the Horsa there were two hundred 
repeating carbines, one hundred thousand 





hundred weight of two-pound dynamite cartridges, 
\a rapid-fire Hotchkiss gun with seven hundred 
| and fifty rounds of ammunition, and a Maxim 
|gun which an English well-wisher had given 
| the junta in New York. It was the ambition 
| of my fellow volunteer, whom we usually called 
| Joe, to operate this Maxim, for he had enjoyed 
the advantages of several months’ training as 
an artilleryman. My own ambition was less 
| military; I hoped by this hazardous expedition 
to win a place for myself as war correspondent 
| on @ newspaper. 

| ‘The dark and disagreeable night was favorable 
for our purpose to effect a landing undiscovered 
| by the Spanish war-ships and coast patrol-bvats. 
| Yet the sheeted rain and the heaving 
deck of the steamer made debarking at 
sea in rowboats anything but pleasant. 
| All lights had been carefully covered, 
}and under a full head of steam the 
Horsa, ready to take to her heels at a 
| moment’s warning, picked her course 
|to the westward of Santiago Bay. 
| The vessel had been chartered by the 
junta for a handsome sum, but her 
captain was far more solicitous for his 
| ship and his own safety than for us 
| who were to land on a hostile coast. 
At a little past midnight the engines were 
stopped; and then, one after another, our four 
| boats were lowered and the packages of military 
| stores placed aboard them. The boxes of Hotch- 
kiss ammunition proved very heavy ; and finding 
that the boats were likely to be overloaded in so 
rough a sea, General. Aguirre and Carlos Miel, 
who were with us, hastily concluded a bargain 
with the captain for one of the steamer’s boats, 
which proved very leaky and came near swamp- 
ing before it could be bailed. No lanterns were | 
lighted, and in the rain, wind and darkness the | 
boats heaved and bumped the steamer’s side 
alarmingly. 


in the side of the vessel, and contrived to drop 
into the boats without any one actually being 
drowned, although many of us got very wet. 
The feat was the more hazardous because we 
| were encumbered with haversacks containing | 
| personal outfits. Joe and I managed to drop 
| into the same boat. We were among the last to 
| leave the ship. General Aguirre was with us. 





rounds of ammunition, a hundred machetes, a. 
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theological student from Havana. The other 
four boats kept within easy hail of us. Aguirre 
had arranged with Carlos Maceo and his com- 
mand that they should effect a junction with us 
when we landed. 

The Horsa must have dropped us five or six 
miles out to sea, for we rowed steadily for two 
hours or more before the dark out- 
line of the coast became visible. 
We then perceived that we had 
entered a large bay. 

Joe and I had been rowing 
vigorously, and after a while we 
stopped to let the other boats over- 
| take us; all of them were heavy in 
| the water. We thought that 

the war-ship had gone 


in pursuit of the 
Horsa, but soon 
we heard the noise 
of a steamer com- 
ing along the coast 


At last we all swung out from the slide door from the direction 
of Santiago harbor. 


Aguirre at first believed it 
to be the regular coastal steamer bound for 
Cienfuegos. 

The beach was hardly more than three hundred 
yards distant, and we all began rowing as rapidly 
as we could ; but we had made only a few strokes, 
when the steamer which we had heard came 


| suddenly round a point a mile or more behind 
The uneasy skipper instantly ordered the port | us, and instantly a brilliant search-light shot far | Miel and all the others except a mulatto, named 


us home with ’em. Seemed like folks kind of | closed, and rang the bell to go ahead. We hailed across the water. It was a war-ship! The 
suspicioned us from the start. Jim’s always | to remonstrate, and demanded that’ he should | bright electric beam mounted high in the heavens, 


been afraid somebody’d find out, but I tell him 
I can’t see what difference it makes. 
couldn’t treat us worse if we’d all been born and 
raised in the penitentiary.” 

“T’ve heard that the Bosque people are not 
just what they ought to be,”’ said mother, indig- 
nantly. “If the folks here on the Little Pecan 
didn’t treat strangers more neighborly than that, 
I’d be in favor of selling out and moving away. 
We’ve got some manners at the Black-Jack 
schoolhouse, if I do say it myself.”’ 

The woman promised to come over to meeting 
soon, and hurried away, on foot. 

Early the next morning Shepherd entered our 
gate, painfully embarrassed. He must have 
suffered tortures in coming. 

“Got away from you, did they?” father 
called out from the porch, laughing heartily, as 
if the matter were only a joke. “They’re always 
running away! Glad you worked ’em; just 
what they needed.” 

The man looked up, smiling gratefully, but 
said little. We helped him tie and load his hogs. 
He insisted upon leaving at least one, but father 
assured him that we already had more meat in 
the smoke-house than was likely to keep if the 
weather turned warm. ‘ 

As Shepherd drove away with his noisy load, 
father told him to turn the oxen out when he got 
through with them; but the next morning he 
came back, mounted on his new horse, driving 
them home. 

Shepherd did much better, now that he had 
a team, his farm grew larger, and nothing else 
to his discredit was ever heard. When the land 
he had settled on was offered for sale, he had 


People | 


| stand by. . 

“There’s a light just come into view off the 
port quarter!” he hailed back. “I must see 
what it is.” 

One of the ship’s crew threw us a line, and we | 
held by it. Steam was blowing off, for they had 
full head on, ready to run. The captain wished 
to get under way in order to stop the noise. 

As the boats strung out clear of the steamer’s 
side, we also saw a faint light shoreward, and 
a moment later a bright arch of light sprang 
| upward athwart the rainy sky, then circled out 
| to sea and swept past us. It was the search- 
| light of a Spanish gunboat. It seemed to be five 

or six miles away, however, and in the thick 

weather we had no great fear that they would | 
| be able to make us out. 
| ‘The old Horsa was now forging ahead under 
| full steam, and the boats tore through the water | 
| in her wake at a great pace for some minutes; 
then the line parted, or else was cut on board, 
and we found ourselves tossing about alone, and 
in danger of fouling one another. 

Oars were got out, and after much excited talk 
in Spanish and English, we formed the boats in 
line. General Aguirre had a pocket compass; 
sitting in the stern of our boat, he gave us a 
course for the Cuban coast. 

It was a comfort to row, for we were wet and 
cold. Occasionally we stopped to listen; for | 
although we had seen the search-light thrown 
but once, we knew there was a war-ship not 
many miles away. 

Besides General Aguirre, there were with us | 
in our small boat two Cubans, Benito Maiz | 








and Cristobal Hernandez, the latter a young | 


dwelt there a moment, then describing a mighty 
are, swept the seaward horizon. 

Aguirre certainly evinced good judgment at 
this juncture. “ Abajo!’ he called out to us all. 
“Down! Down with you all below gunwales, 
and lie perfectly still, but set up one oar in each 
boat to make them look like fishing-boats !’’ 


We obeyed orders none too soon, for sweeping | 


around from seaward the search-light was sud- 
denly directed alongshore. Like the finger of 
doom, that brilliant sheaf of light came tripping 
along the water toward us, darting in and out 
of every little nook and cove of the beach, and 
illuminating every object with its baleful radiance. 

As the white glare enveloped us, I heard Joe 
catch his breath beside me. ‘They can’t help 
seeing us!’’ he whispered. “They must see us! 
They’ll open on us with their rapid-fire guns in 
a minute! They’ll riddle us! And if a ball 
should strike those dynamite cartridges! Quin, 
our only chance is to jump out and swim for 
shore. At the first crack let’s jump!” 

For what seemed one whole awful minute of 
time that dazzling white light rested on us—as 
if the monster out at sea had fixed us with its 
Cyclopean eye, and was marking us for its prey. 

We lay motionless as dead men, hardly daring 


| to breathe, expecting every instant to hear the 


rattling crack of Nordenfelts and feel the boats 
shot to pieces under us. 

From the length of time the search-light dwelt 
on us, before resuming its tripping course along 
the shore, it was evident that our boats were seen. 
We lay so low, however, so utterly motionless, 
that the Spanish officer, following the light with 
his glass, must at first have taken our boats for 


401 
four empty fishing-boats anchored a little offshore. 
After what seemed a hard stare the light ran 


on, and the war-ship appeared to be moving past 
us. We saw her search-light going on alongshore 
to westward. 

Suddenly then, just when we began to think 
we had escaped, the light came sweeping back 
and caught us before we could drop down. It 
enveloped us in a moment. I had no time to 
raise the oar again. It was a ruse, I think, that 
sudden flashing back of the light on us, a trick 
to make sure what we were. 

Joe and I sat still, but we heard a scramble 
in the boats behind us. The next instant a shell 
screeched past us, struck the sand-hills of the 
beach ahead with a sharp smack and exploded. 
The report of the gun at sea blended with the 
explosion on shore, and was followed by the 
drawling discharge of a machine-gun and a sound 
in the water about us as of big hailstones. 

Joe and I and most of the others instantly 
jumped overboard to swim, but finding the water 
no more than shoulder-deep, splashed through it 
to the beach, and ran over the sand hillocks to 
gain the cover of what seemed to be a forest 
beyond them. Three or four shells exploded in 
the sands in front of us before we were out of the 
water, and another pro- 

jectile ricochetted 
high overhead. 


**aAS THE WHITE GLARE ENVELOPED US, I HEARD JOE CATCH 
HIS BREATH BESIDE ME.’’ 


The him and patter of machine-gun bullets 
seemed to be all about us. I heard a sharp 
outcry from some one behind, but such was our 
panic that no one turned. 

Joe and I, who had kept together, dashed over 
the first hillock of sand and threw ourselves 
down behind it—and here in the course of a 
minute more we were joined by General Aguirre, 


Andreas, who, Maiz thought, had been shot and 
| had fallen in the water. 
It is a common impression that the Spanish 
| gunners were bad marksmen, but the fellows on 


this cruiser appeared to know their business. | 


For ten or fifteen minutes they literally plowed 
that beach. The boats were riddled, and would 
have been sunk if the light wind off the sea had 
| not wafted them ashore in shallow water. 

The firing slackened at last, although the 
search-light was still kept moving, and we lay 
low, expecting that the war-ship would send a 
boat with marines ashore to complete the capture 
or destruction of the munitions. 

Strange to say, this was not done, although 
the vessel reopened fire several times. Perhaps 
her commander feared that we were ensconced 
back of the hillocks with rifles, and would make 

landing perilous; but in point of fact, we had 
reached the shore with nothing more formidable 
than a few revolvers and one machete. We 
could have done little in defense of the stranded 
boats, and must have taken to the bush. 

No landing was attempted, however, and in 
the course of an hour the cruiser stood out to 
sea and returned toward Santiago. 

Aguirre was now of the opinion that a land 
force would be despatched from Portilla along 
the beach, to pick up the boats at daylight. We 
therefore set to work in haste, and after two 
hours of very hard labor carried the munitions 
back into the woods. 

Meanwhile, Aguirre and Miel had set off in 
search of Carlos Maceo and his band, and at 
a little before daylight these doughty patriots, 
about two hundred in number, succeeded in 
joining us. Such was our first experience on 
Cuhan soil. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 


At a recent college occasion in India, 
Lord Curzon, the viceroy, told the young people 
that ‘‘to be without education in the twentieth 


century would be as if a knight of the feudal | 


ages hi ippe . 1| b ted 
es had been stripped of helmet, spear anc | thing which can never aniely be nad warn 


| man who died lately in New York left his house, 
Military necessity does not hesitate to| 


coat of mail.” 


obliterate patriotie memorials. A tower built 
at Gravelotte as a tribute to German soldiers 
who there fell in battle has been blown up by 


the engineers because it commanded new works | 
A first principle of warfare is | 
that the most precious lives and the most cher- | 


outside of Metz. 


ished structures must be sacrificed if need arise. 


On a recent Sunday a thousand members 
of a Roman Catholic congregation in Wilkes- 


barre, Pennsylvania, signed a pledge of total | 


abstinence from intoxicating drinks. The priest 
who preached the sermon of the occasion said: 
“A blow has this day been struck for temperance 
that will be heard round the world.” The 
Companion is glad to help on the reverberation. 

It is a fact of general interest, and of religious 
moment, that a new volume of sermons by the 
late Rev. C. H. Spurgeon has been issued. Yet 
the publishers have been printing his discourses 
during the past forty-six years, and they estimate 
that over one hundred million copies have been 
sold. The organ of the High-churchmen of 
England speaks of it as a unique sale of unique 
sermons, which deserve so to be circulated. 

Of all the young men in the country, 
only five per cent. are members of churches; of 
college young men, fifty-two per cent. are 
members of churches,.so says Dean Hulbert of 
the University of Chicago. College life has its 
peculiar temptations, of course, but it abounds 
in opportunities also. A young man must grow. 
If he aims to grow upward, his college will help 
grandly. But he may prefer to grow down- 
ward, and that the college Gannot always hinder. 

The United States navy continues to 
increase. A statement by Rear-Admiral Bowles, 
chief of construction, recently issued, shows that 
there are now building, or under contract, nine 
battle-ships, six armored cruisers, nine protected 
cruisers, four monitors, sixteen torpedo-boat 
destroyers, ten torpedo-boats, and seven sub- 
marine torpedo-boats. At this rate the old song 
will soon have to be amended to read: “Britan- 
nia—and her daughter—rule the waves.”’ 

Several species of animals unfortunately 
have been exterminated because of their commer- 
cial value; it remains to be seen if a like fate will 
ever overtake any animal because it is condemned 
as a pest. The rat is already under the ban in 
many countries, and concerted action, it is said, 
might put an end to his tribe. The mosquito, an 
insect, seems likely to be greatly restricted in his 
field of operations by the new measures taken 
against him. 


The humor of the locomotive that “struck 
a cow and cut it into calves’’ is due to an over- 
sight of the proof-reader. The work of elevating 
railway-tracks above street crossings, now being 
pushed in half a dozen cities of the middle 
West, is due to a different oversight, that of 
“reform” mayors and aldermen, who believe 
that pedestrians and occupants of carriages have 
rights which corporations are bound to respect. 
Even the ruminating cow may yet find her safest 
promenade along the city street. 

Sober business men are saying that “we 
have come round again to the day of small 
profits.” As a matter of fact, that day has 
always been here and always must be. For the 
vast majority of mankind nothing beyond a 
moderate competence is ever possible, and this 
only on the condition of industry and frugality. 
As heaped-up riches can only be gained by one 
in a hundred, what a pity it is that the other 
ninety-nine should miss the enjoyment of what 
is within reach through a feverish eagerness to 





lay hands on the pot of gold at the foot of the 
rainbow ! 


“The sound of a kiss is not so loud as | 
that of a cannon,” remarked the Professor at the | 
Breakfast ‘Table, “but its echo lasts a deal | 
longer.”” Latterly it seems to last before it | 
begins. Nearly a year before his coronation | 
King Edward has announced that the ceremony | 
of kissing by the peers will be omitted. ‘Imagine | 
me compelling Devonshire to kiss me!’’ he is | 
said to have exclaimed. ‘He would never sur- | 
vive the ordeal.”” William IV., who objected to 
this part of the ceremony, submitted to it, but 
declared he would renounce the kingship rather 
than repeat the experience. 

The improvement in the appearance of 
railroad grounds during the last few years has 
been more noticeable this summer than ever 
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before. Cutting the grass around the stations, 
keeping the borders trimmed, planting flowers 
and caring for them—these are things which most 
of the railroads used to permit the station agents 
to do if they would; but the corporations them- 
selves gave little thought and no money to it. 


| Now the roads themselves are doing the work, on 
| a larger scale and systematically. 


The improve- 
ment is general throughout the East and is 
making rapid progress in the West, to the 
pleasure of those who travel and the benefit of 
the towns in which the stations are situated. 


Care in the wording of a will is some- 


“with furniture and contents,” to his wife. 
Other relatives were named for specific bequests 
or as residuary legatees. The inventory of the 


| estate disclosed the fact that among the “contents” 


of the house was a safe containing over a hun- 
dred thousand dollars, besides which there was 
nothing of account, either in the house or out of 
it. ‘The widow naturally claimed the safe, with 
all it contained, but the courts have decided 


| against ‘her, on the ground that the money can- 


not be considered as a part of the “contents” 
of the house within the testator’s probable 
meaning. 
& © 
PEARLS BEFORE SWINE. 


Set a frog on a golden stool, 
Off it hops again into the pool. 
From the German. 


* © 
THE CHINESE INDEMNITY. 
Wie the Chinese government, early in 


June, agreed to pay the full indemnity | 


demanded by the powers, the next 
question was the manner in which payment 
should be made. Differences among the powers 
over this question account for the long deadlock 
in the negotiations which followed. 
China could not borrow the money on her own 


credit. Precisely as an individual whose com- | 


mercial rating is not good needs a strong indorser 
to his notes before he can realize money on them, 
so the bonds of China must be guaranteed by 
some other nation. No one nation was willing 
to assume the great responsibility of guaranteeing 
them all; and if any one of them had offered to 
do so, it would have aroused the suspicion that 
it intended to make its risk good at a later date 


‘by obtaining special concessions from China. 


It was proposed that the powers should 
guarantee the bonds jointly. The plan was 
favored by the powers whose credit is poor, 
because it promised the best possible security with 
the minimum of risk. But the United States 
objected; it would not become involved in a 
transaction which might require international 
interference later. England objected because she 
saw no good reason why she should use her 
excellent credit to guarantee the bonds allotted to 
other powers. 

Theonly alternative was that each power should 
guarantee its own share of the bonds, and market 
them as it chose. But when this plan was 
decided on, a new difficulty arose. Japan had 
made its claim sufficient barely to cover its 
expenditures, and had put it on a cash basis. It 
could not market the bonds on its own guarantee 
except at a discount which involved a loss of 


three or four million dollars. It therefore asked | Patt 


to have its allotment increased to cover this loss, 
but other powers objected, and some hinted at 
supplementary claims of their own. 

Japan then withdrew its claim, choosing to 
suffer the loss rather than prolong the negotia- 
tions. So the long deadlock was broken. It 
would be interesting to know what impression 
these higglings among the powers have made 
upon the Chinese mind. 


® © 
LABOR AND THE LAW. 


WO decisions of equal interest to labor and 

T to capital have recently been rendered, one 

by a circuit court of Lllinois, the other by 

the Appellate Division of the Supreme Court of 
New York. 

The first was the case of a girl formerly 
employed as a can-painter by a Chicago packing 
company. A strike having occurred in which 
she took part, the companies had placed her 
name on the black list, and since then she had 
been unable to obtain employment in any of 
their factories. She therefore sued the com- 
panies for heavy damages. 

The court recognized the probable intention of 
the packing companies to injure the plaintiff, but 
held that as no illegal means had been employed 
to carry out that intention, no ground for action 
existed. Refusal to employ was held to be as 
much a right of the defendant companies as 
refusal to work was a right of the plaintiff; nor 
did the right to labor involve any obligation on 
the part of the employers to furnish work. 

The New York case was a suit against a 
Buffalo typographical union brought by a 
machinist who had lost his position because the 
members of the union refused to work with him 
unless he, too, became a member. The decision 
of the supreme court had been in favor of the 
machinist. The appellate division reversed it, 
unanimously ruling that the members of the 
union had acted within their legal rights in 
declining to work with a non-union man. The 


had been committed by the union. 


they show the tendency of the law to allow more | 
and more liberty of concerted action both to 
employer and employee. Under the common law 
all combinations for the purpose of raising or 
lowering wages, or influencing conditions of 
employment, were ‘‘conspiracies’’ and illegal. 
That view is now a thing of the past. Modern | 
industrial battles may be fought with modern | 
industrial weapons, the lockout and black list on | 
one side, the strike and the boycott on the other ; 
but to neither party, let it be noted, is any act of 
violence permitted. 
* & 


NATIONAL GREATNESS. 


Just pride is no mean factor in a state; 
The sense of greatness keeps a nation great. 
William Watson. 


& © 


A TREE-PLANTING TOWN. 


N interesting experiment in municipal for- 
A estry is reported from Maine. Just 
outside of the town of Brunswick there 
lies a tract of land several square miles in area, 
which, on account of the sandy and infertile 
nature of the soil, has never been taken up by 
private owners, but still remains “town common.”’ 
This tract, although valueless for agricultural 
purposes, is capable of bearing excellent pine 
timber and is thinly wooded in spots, although 
the fires which have from time to time swept 
through it have prevented anything but a scrub 
growth from taking possession of the land. 

Under the direction of an expert in forestry, 
the town has recently undertaken to reclaim a 
part of this tract. A nursery has been established 
where white-pine seedlings are planted and cared 
for during the first year or two of their growth. 
About twenty thousand little trees have already 
been set out in a part of the “plains’’ which has 
| & fire-break plowed around it, and most of the 
plantation is thriving famously. 

The white pine is a sturdy tree which grows 
rapidly, and is commercially very valuable when 
grown. With proper care the little forest should | 
add very materially to the resources of the town | 
before many years have passed. The investment | 
| may easily be made a permanent one by protecting 
| and encouraging the seedlings, which are sure to 
| spring up among the mature trees. 

There may not be many towns which have 
so large and so conveniently situated a “town 
|common” as Brunswick possesses, but those 
| which have any land at all at their disposal may 
| find this latest development of municipal activity 
worth watching. As indicating the profitable 
possibilities of a plantation of marketable timber, 
it should be of interest to farmers and land- 
owners all over the country. 





* © 
BOHEMIAN AUTONOMY. 
hte whan the Rogue, had, according to | 





Shakespeare, “points more than all the 
lawyers in Bohemia can learnedly handle.’’ 
The Emperor Francis Joseph of Austria-Hun- | 
gary, who purposes to settle some of the contested | 
points of his realm by being crowned at Prague | 
King of Bohemia, is his distinguished counter: | 


While the English government desires to invest 
King Edward with a title showing his sovereignty 
over the British colonies as well as over the 
British Isles, Francis Joseph, in accepting the 
crown of Bohemia, will merely restore to a 
portion of his present realm political and national 
rights which it formerly possessed. What is 
known as the dual kingdom will thus become the 
triple kingdom, and the separate states of Austria, 
Hungary and Bohemia, united by dynastic, 
military and economic ties, will have legislative 
and administrative independence. 

When, in 1866, the treaty of Prague deprived 
Austria of Venetia, and of influence in Germany, 
the Hungarian statesman Deak exclaimed: “ Aus- 
tria has wrongly buttoned its political coat, and 
there is no help for it but to unbutton and button 
over again !” 

This the emperor had the good sense to per- 
ceive. He restored to Hungary the constitution, 
modified, of which he had deprived her in 1849. 
For twenty-seven years the ancient crown of St. 
Stephen had been missing, nor would Kossuth 
reveal its hiding-place. Nevertheless the crown 
was discovered. It was dug up in a forest 
under a mighty tree, and therewith the Emperor 
of Austria was crowned King of Hungary, in 
1867, and took an oath to be ever faithful to the 
constitution. 

For a like recognition of her national rights, 
Bohemia has waited long and patiently. Her 
people, two-thirds of them Czechs, are demon- 
stratively loyal; her language and literature are 
harmonious and comprehensive. Her ancient | 
capital of Prague ranks next to Vienna and | 
Budapest in size, and exceeds both in beauty; 
her university was one of the marvels of the 
middle ages. 

Bohemia contributes heavily of taxes to the 
treasury of the empire and of men to the army. 
She possesses the largest manufactories, the best 
farms, the richest mines, the finest roads and 
canals in the empire; and her position makes her 
a barrier to German aggressions. 











If the existing truce between the warring 
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latter had no recourse at law, as no illegal act | nationalities could be turned into a permanent 
| peace, the last years of the beloved emperor 
The two cases are interesting chiefly because | 


might be the happiest and most tranquil of his 
long reign. 


e © 
ENGLISH IN THE PHILIPPINES. 


OWEVER we may regard the American 
occupation of the Philippine Islands as a 
general policy, one phase of it cannot fail 

to be pleasing. That is the eagerness of the 
young Filipinos for schooling in English, and the 
extensive efforts which our government is making 
to provide it. 

The Spanish language had never been used by 
the natives of the islands except by a few educated 
Filipinos. Spain was afraid to let the natives 
know too much of what was going on in the 
world, and did not encourage their acquiring a 
uniform language. The native dialects differ 
so greatly as to hinder all movements toward 
Filipino unity. The English language will give 
the rising generation of all the islands a common 
medium of communication. 

The benefits that will be conferred by introduc- 
ing education will be so great that they will far 
outweigh the cost. Moreover, the system will 
ultimately reduce the expense of the army and 
increase the earning power of the natives. 

There is some sentimental interest in the thought 
that new peoples on the opposite side of the globe 
are beginning to learn English, and will perhaps 
before many years regard it as their own tongue. 
The traditions of the language are those of liberty 
and opportunity. It rests upon us to see that it 
means as much to its newest learners. 


* © 


THE NEW “SONG OF THE SHIRT.” 


EW ZEALAND has been called the advance 
N experiment station of liberalism. In those 
far-off islands of the sea, which were almost 
uninhabited two generations ago, save by savages, 
may be found some of the most interesting develop- 
ments in the social and industrial world. 
With fingers weary and worn, 
With eyelids heavy and red, 
A woman sat in unwomanly rags, 
Plying her needle and thread. 

So wrote Thomas Hood of the English seamstress, 
but it has not yet ceased in America to be a true 
picture. What happens when the sweat-shop 
operator reduces the pay of a sewing-woman? She 
moves from her dark little closet to one still smaller 
and dingier; eats less and works longer hours. It 
is impossible in New Zealand. Around the sewing- 
woman of that colony the law has drawn a 
protecting circle. 

If the employer of the sewing-woman reduces 
her wages unduly, the circle of which she is a 
member invokes the law. The man is compelled 
to appear before an industrial court to justify his 
act, and if required he must produce his books. 
Meanwhile the sewing-woman sits in the factory, 
well lighted, heated and ventilated, continuing her 
work and receiving full pay till the case is decided. 
To each side full justice is done. 

Such is the new “Song of the Shirt.” Experiments 
in the interest of labor in all industries, begun in 
New Zealand seven years ago, have proved so 
successful that since their adoption not a single 
violent labor dispute has occurred. 

Indeed, the principal argument urged in New 
Zealand against the long-proposed federation of 
that country with Australia is that the smaller 
islands would thereby lose the marked benefits 
of its voluntarily adopted systems of industrial 
arbitration. 

® © 


QUEEN OF THE COACHES. 


OMAN’S entry into many professions 
W formerly occupied exclusively by men is 

comparatively recent, yet individual 
instances in the more remote past of women of 
irrepressible native ability who pushed their way 
in the world are not wholly lacking. 

Such a woman was Ann Nelson, hostess of the 
Bull Inn, Aldgate, London, known all over England 
as a proprietress of coaches—the “Queen of the 
Road” of fifty years ago. Coaching rivalries were 
at that time as intense, and were fought out as 
fiercely, as are the commercial battles between 
rival railroads in our own time. Mrs. Nelson threw 
herself heart and soul into the exciting effort to 
surpass all competing lines, and she succeeded. 
There were no better-horsed, swifter or more 
punctual coaches than her famous “Quicksilver,” 
“Phenomenon,” “Courier,” “Red Rover” and 
“Defiance.” 

But great risks were taken to achieve success, 
and tranquillity of mind and safety of body for her 
passengers could not fairly have been included 
among the inducements offered them. Everything 
was sacrificed to making time. 

On the Ipswich road, where the rivalry was 
specially acute, her coaches covered their seventy 
miles in five and a half hours, and sometimes less. 
Only thoroughbred horses were used; pairs of 
leaders were stationed at every steep hill, with 
boys in the saddles, and men to hook on the leader 
traces, even before the coach stopped. Both 
lines had stables every six miles. 

At the changes, fresh horses were out and ready 
as soon as the coach was sighted; when it stopped 
four men sprang to take out the exhausted team, 
and four more to put in the new one. The reins 


| were thrown to the driver, who was not permitted 


to leave his box. A minute and a half was allowed 
for the change—then away again went the gallop- 
ing, lurching “Blue” on its mad career. 
Overcautious drivers who allowed themselves to 
be distanced or delayed were met at the doorway 
of the “Bull” on their arrival more than once by 
a towering figure with flashing black eyes that saw 
through evasion and brooked no excuse. Extend- 
ing the pay held ready in one hand, she would put 
out the other with the brief demand: “Hand over 
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that whip!” and the long-lashed scepter of the 
road passed from the culprit’s dishonored grasp 
forever. 

“Mrs. Nelson,” said recently a gentleman who 
remembered her, “was one of the stateliest and 
handsomest women I ever met, dressed in the 
fashion of fully one hundred years ago—the red 
high-heeled shoes with massive silver buckles, the 
snow-white mob-cap and Indian muslin kerchief.” 

Little wonder that she made a sensation in court 


when she appeared there as a witness on the | 


occasion of one of her coachmen being arrested for 
“reckless and dangerous driving.” 

“TI understand, madam,” said the magistrate, 
with severity, “that you give your coachmen orders 
to race the rival coach.” 

“Not exactly,” answered Ann Nelson. “ My 
orders are that they are to get the road, keep it, 
and let nothing pass them.” 

She was never vanquished but once. She hated, 
distrusted and opposed the railroads, but she lived 
long enough to behold the victory of the “iron 
horse.” 


& © 


INSCRIPTION FOR THE LAUREATE’S 
PORTRAIT. 

An odd little anecdote was recently related of 
the manner in which a young American girl saw 
Lord Tennyson, and preserved a souvenir of the 
occasion. 


She had been staying with her family in the Isle | 


of Wight, and although they were all too well-bred 


to stare at or waylay the shy, tourist-hating poet,— 


as too many travellers were not ashamed to do,— 
they nevertheless frankly admitted that it was a 
disappointment to learn on their arrival that he 
was absent from his home at Farringford. 

One day the youngest daughter, still in her early 
teens, was strolling alone along a country lane 
between high hedges when, at a turning, she 


became aware of a tall man in a large cloak trying 


to squeeze himself through an extremely small 
gap in a thorn hedge into the field beyond. He 


was scrambling and struggling, the briers were | 


clinging, and there were sounds of a ripping and 


rending nature as his garments yielded to the | 


strain. 

His face was quite buried in the foliage, and she 
had only a view of an expressive back and agitated 
limbs, as he endeavored vainly to penetrate the 
thicket. He appeared to be so badly stuck that 
she thought for a moment of offering her assist- 
ance, but she did not quite venture to do so, and 
passed on, leaving him still entangled. 

On returning to the inn, shedrew a clever sketch 
from memory of the absurd figure he had cut, 
and showed it to her family as she was narrating 
the incident. An English friend, a resident of the 
neighborhood, came in as she was putting the 
finishing touches. He burst out laughing. 

“Tennyson,” he cried, “and a capital likeness!” 

He added that he had himself just met the 
poet, who had returned unexpectedly, and that 
he had appeared breathless and disheveled. He 
had several scratches on his forehead, and was 
mopping a bleeding eyebrow while growling 
anathemas at “those confounded trippers” whom 
it was so difficult to escape. 

This information naturally lent new interest to 
the sketch, and a lively discussion arose upon 
the selection of an appropriate quotation from the 
laureate’s poetry as an inscription. The young 
artist herself solved the problem. 

“It isn’t Tennyson—but it suits him,” she said, 
with a twinkling eye. 


There was a man in our town, and he was wondrous 
se: 
He jumped into a bramble-bush and scratched out 
both his eyes. 


® © 


IN THE SCHOOL OF WORK. 


Charles A. Dana, of the New York Sun, was a 
man of extensive learning, and attached great 
importance to college training, but was quick to 
recognize the value of the practical education that 
a man of good parts may pick up in this work-a-day 
world outside of university walls. 

A young man went to the Sun office one day and 
asked to see the editor-in-chief. He would not be 
rebuffed by the subordinates, and after some delay 
was admitted. He stated his business without a 
moment’s loss of time. 

“Mr. Dana,” he said, “I believe I could be of 
some use on this paper, and I want you to give me 
atrial. If you don’t find me of any use you needn’t 
pay me any salary, and if you do I shall want a 
good salary. If I don’t find my proper groove in 
a month you can drop me out.” 

Mr. Dana looked him over. 

“Young man,” he said, “I like your looks. Have 
you ever attended any institution of learning?” 

“Yes, sir. I am a graduate of two newspaper 
offices—one a country weekly and the other a 
daily paper in a city of one hundred thousand 
inhabitants.” 

“Tl take you. Go and report to the managing 
editor.” 

And Mr. Dana turned again to his work. 


* © 
A FORTUNATE DEFECT. 


In the “Reminiscences” of Henry Angelo is set 
down the history of Monsieur Liviez, a Frenchman 
who married an English wife and took up his 
residence in London. The story of his courtship is 
at once romantic and funny. 

One Sunday the gentleman went to church, and 
found himself seated on a line with a remarkably 
handsome woman. The aisle was between them, 
but so beautiful was she that, having glanced at 
her once, Monsieur Liviez could not refrain from 
looking again. Then, to his delight, he found that 
she was looking at him. 

At intervals during the service he found her 
glance turned his way, and as she seemed to be a 
lady of proper and devout behavior, he could not 
help thinking that such an impropriety meant an 
overwhelming interest in him. 

He followed her home, and having found out 
where she lived, obtained an introduction to her 
through common acquaintances, Strange to say, 
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| it was not until they were actually engaged to be | 
| married that he gently reminded her of having | 
| looked at him inchurch. Then he discovered that | 
| she had never seen him at all. She had been 
looking at the pulpit all the time, and he had not 
| guessed it. For—the lady squinted. 
& ©¢ 
| 
THE WOMEN OF PERSIA. 
There is no phase of Persian life about which so | 
| much romance and mystery cling as about the 
|manners and condition of the Persian women. 
| The limitations of their lives and their own | 
fatalistic serenity make them objects of interest. 
| Some cobwebs of prejudice are swept away when 
| it is known that they are not ill-used, that they 
are not unwilling prisoners, and that they do not 
resent the constraint of the harem, nor regard 
themselves as victims of misfortune. Indeed, the 
Persian woman is a happy woman. She is content 
and placid, and untroubled by either nerves or 
fads. 


We should not, perhaps, be ready to accept in 

| every particular a distinguished Frenchman’s 
explanation of the yy | of Persian women, 
| especially in reference to the absence of out-of- 
| door exercise. He says: 
| “The regular life which the women of Persia 
lead is the potent cause of their beauty. They 
neither gamble nor sit up late, they drink no 
wine, and —. rarely expose themselves to the 
atmosphere. It must be acknowledged that their 
| life is more conducive to health than to pleasure. 
It is a calm, untroubled life. Everything in it 
is connected with subordination and duty, and 
significant of authority and dependence.” 

The dress of Persian ladies is more showy than 
tasteful, and would not to Western ideas suggest 
| modesty. In the case of the rich the char-kadd, 
| or head-dress, is very pretty and costly. Cashmere 
| shawls and embroidered gauze bespangled with 
| gold coins are used for 8 purpose, while the 
| ends of the char-kadd droo gracefully upon the 
shoulders, and a jika, or bejeweled feather orna- 
ment, is worn on the side of the head, producing 
a very jaunty effect. 

Ornaments of jewelry are much affected. Scent 
| sachets are suspended from the neck by gold 
| chains, and the arms are covered, often from the 
wrist to above the elbow, with bangles, which vie 
|in quantity ang quality with the coin bangles 


| sometimes worn by ladies of fashion in Europe. 





| 





| 
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A LOQUACIOUS EVENING. 


It is seldom charged against musicians that they | 
dislike notoriety and adoration, but Dr. Hans von | 
Biilow, the celebrated pianist, cordially detested | 
the effusive admiration of the public. 1t is related | 
of him that walking one day in the streets of 
Berlin, he was approached by a lady, who 
attempted to open a conversation by saying: 


“T lay 3 ! wager you please, Herr Doctor, that 
you do not know who is speaking to you.” 

“You win your bet, madam,” replied Von Biilow, 
as he bowed and walked rapidly away. 

Rubinstein, the contemporary of Von Biilow, 
and an even greater pianist than he, had his 
moments of profound silence. In his “Personal 
Recollections” Sutherland Edwards gives an illus- 
tration of this trait. 

When he first came to England Rubinstein spoke 
but little English, and never was a great conver- 
sationalist. The same Glasgow amateur who 
used to entertain Hans von Biilow was also on 
several occasions the host of Rubinstein, and he 
once endeavo to make his guest express his 
views in regard to composers. 

“Who is your favorite master?” he said, and as 
Rubinstein made no answer he added, suggestively, 
“Mendelssohn?” 

“No,” answered Rubinstein, and he went on 
puffing his cigar. 

After a pause my friend, who had been question- 
ing himself as to what Rubinstein’s special musical 
proclivities could be, said to him: “ oes 

“Still less,” replied Rubinstein, a lighted a 
fresh cigar. 

“Does not care for Mendelssohn, and thinks still 
less of Wagner,” reflected my friend. ‘The Men- 
delssohnians hate Wagner, and the Wagnerites 
affect to despise Mendelssohn. Rubinstein has 
ang much admiration for either of them. Let me 


“hen after thinking for a few minutes, he 
suddenly exclaimed: 
“Beethoven?” 
“That is my man,” said Rubinstein. “ And 
now,” he added, “‘good night, and thank you for 

your agreeable conversation.” 
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THE IDOL OF THE BOYS. 


Few books are better known among English- 
speaking boys than “‘Tom Brown’s School-Days at 
Rugby.” Thomas Arnold, Jr., was at Rugby when 
Thomas Hughes, the Tom Brown of the school 
life, was a pupil there, and in “Passages in a 
Wandering Life” gives his recollections of the 
boys’ hero. 

Tom Hughes at fifteen was tall for his age; his 
long, thin face, his sandy hair, his length of limb 
and his spare frame gave him a lankiness of 
aspect which was the cause, I suppose, of the 
boys giving him the extraordinary nickname of | 
“executioner.” 

No name could be less appropriate, for there 
was nothing inhuman or morose or surly in his 
looks, and still less in his disposition; the temper 
of a wap Ba utterly alien from him, and he was 
always cheerful and gay. 

He was one of the best runners in the school, 

any a time have I seen him in the quad- | 
ust before “hare and hounds,’’—he being | 
one of the hares,—lightly clad, and with a bag o 
“seent” strapped around him. 

He was too keen-eyed and observant to be 
specially —. but all the small boys liked him 
because he was kind and friendly to them. He 
reached the sixth form, but left before he had 
risen high in it, feeling, no doubt, that his work lay 
else where. 
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PROGRESS IN CHINA. 


The idea prevails that the Chinese are an 
intensely conservative people, who will prevent, 
if possible, the introduction of the new Western 
methods of living and working into their country. 


However true this may be of the people in 
general, it is not true of them all, as is shown by 
| the experience of the special correspondent of the 
London Times in Canton. 
| “When I was last here, five years ago,” he 
| writes, “only a few steam launches, mostly foreign 
| built and owned, had made their appearance on 
| the Canton River. 
| “To-day nearly three hundred, almost all Chinese 
| built and Chinese owned, are doing a roaring trade, 
towing “9 and freight junks up and down 
the river, and the innumerable creeks which 








intersect the delta of the west and north rivers,” 


COMPANION. 


“Brown’s Camphorated Saponaceous Den- 
tifrice’’ will prevent trouble from badteeth. ([Adv. 
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OOKKEEPING fuRiesuarre™: 
ENMANSHIP, 
ete., taught by mail 
orin person. Telegraphy also taught personally. 
Positions obtained for all graduates of com- 
mercial course. CATALOGUE FREE. 
EASTMAN, Box 952, Poughkeepsie, N.Y. 
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Are You Interested 

in RIFLE SHOOTING ? 

If so, send for STEVENS RIFLE CONTEST CONDITIONS | 

to J. Stevens Arms and Tool Company, Box 38, 
Chicopee Falls, Mass. 


A Telegraph Operator 
Has Pleasant Work, 

Gets good wages, and rises to the 
highest positions. We teach it 
quickly and start our graduates | 
telegraph service. expenses 
Established 29 years. Write 
tines’ School of 








| in 
low. 
for Catalogue. 
Telegraphy, Janesville, Wis. 
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A CHANGE BREAKFAST. 
GETTING READY FOR WARM WEATHER. 

As the warm days approach, it is well to give 
some thought to an easy way to prepare breakfast. 
A food that is already cooked and simply needs to 
be treated with a little cold milk or cold cream, is 
ideal on that point, and such a food can be found 
in Grape-N uts, at fifteen cents per package. 

It is sold by all grocers, and is so highly 
concentrated that not more than three or four 
teaspoonfuls are required for the cereal part of 
the meal. This makes the food very economical, 
and does not overtax the stomach with a great 
volume. 











delicate biscuit, 
that give to 
a simple meal 
the tone of 
elegance. 





National Biscuit 
Company. 





Do 
You Seek 
A New Pleasure? 


It awaits you when first 
you use the new soap 


OlivilO 


(Pronounced Olive-eye-lo). 


Much of the silver-plated ware on the mar- 
ket bears a stamp that is no longer a guaranty 
of good quality because variations of this same 
stamp appear also on so many low-qrade goods 
that ite guaranty of quality is lest. Not so with 
Wallace goods. here’s but one 
brand, and it is 


«1835 R. WALLACE.” 


Goods of this brand are always standard — 
there’s nothing higher. Ask to see the Wal- 
lace goods. Send for illus. booklet — Free. 
R. Wallace & Sons Mig. Co., Wallingford, Conn. 
226 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
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Made from olive oil, it is 
so soft and cooling that 
most delicate skins find 
a friend in its creamy 
Pee ae ee ee 


10c. Everywhere. 


ALLEN B. WRISLEY CO., 
Chicago. 









We are all chil- 
dren on the ques- 
tion of desserts. 
A grown man en- 
joys my gelatine 
just as much as 
the small boy; a 
healthy man just 
as much as the 
invalid. Knox’s 
Gelatine is as 
pure as purity and 
as clear as spark- 
ling water. You don’t ‘“‘know gelatine”’ 
until you know KNox’s GELATINE. 


my book ‘of seventy 

1 WILL MAIL FREE 2y,,be0k,(of seventy 
Dainty People,” if you will send the name of your 

ocer. If you can’t do this, send a 2-cent mp. 

‘or 5c. in stamps, the book and full pint sample. 
For lic., the book and full two-quart package 
(two for 25c.). 

Each large kage contains pink color for fanc: 
desserts. A large package of Knox’s Gelatine w 
make two quarts (a half-gallon) of jelly. 


CHARLES B. KNOX, 


80 Knox Avenue, Johnstown, New York. 


“LUCKY CURVE” Feed £5: PARKER Fountain Pen 


The Lucky Curve stands for the best in fountain pen making. 








ad = 10) my Mt te —B 4 te 
‘On neo 
S.iine SHot Russers 
EVER MADE 
ONE PAIR, 15c. 


TWO PAIRS, 25c. 
ONE DOZEN PAIRS, $!.25 


CLUB RATE 
: SENT POST PAID UPON RECEIPT 
OF PRICE IN COIN. ADORESS 
The GOODYEAR TIRE & RUBBER CO. 


AKRON, OHIO, U.S.A. 




















It is the 
Genuine 


If it 
has the 





Ne. 12. Price $6. Barrel inlaid with Mother of Pearl, with gold bands 


No. 020, Jointless, $2.50. No. 20, Serew Joint, $2.50. Nothing fancy. Warranted in every way. 


i Grae 


Spring Lock Jointless, showing LUCKY CURVE. Screw Joint, showing LUCKY CURVE. 
Anti-Break Cap, warranted against cracking or splitting. Made with Spring I.ock or Screw Joint as desired, for 
ladies’ or gentlemen’s use. Nearly 7 dealers sell the Parker Lucky Curves. If yours does not, write direct. 
Booklet free, Other numbers at lower prices, THE PARKER PEN COMPANY, 80 Mill St., Janesville, Win. 


No better writing pen mace 
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Ft line the river flows 
Past hills and wooded hollows, 

And everywhere the river goes 

The little foot-path follows. 


The river is a sun-bright thing, 
A child of mist and laughter,— 
She little heeds the following 
Of that brown foot-path after ; 


But in and out, and all about, 
The foot-path tries to reach her, 
To join her errant, frolic rout— 
The lovely, laughing creature! 


With pouts and dimples, becks and smiles, 
Her face is all a-quiver, 

She has a hundred winning wiles, 

This winding, wingéd river. 

To her the wood-thrush warbles free, 
Above her skim the swallows, 

So many love her—why should she 

Heed the foot-path that follows? 


The sun comes down and kisses her, 
He sets her all a-glimmer 

With diamond’s flash and jewel’s stir 
And robes of rainbow shimmer. 
Here grow the feathery ferns in beds 
To deck her mantle’s edges; 

A starry fringe of arrow-heads 
Shines white among her sedges. 

The very stars of heaven bend down 
And in her depth’s repeating, 

Like golden clasps upon her gown 
They move with her heart’s beating. 


And then the music of her tongue,— 
That liquid laugh of water,— 

She sings the very songs she sung 
Of old when Daphne taught her. 


So sweet she laughs, so undismayed 

She glides past hill and hollow, 

No wonder that through shine and shade 
The foot-path still will follow ; 


‘When sun and wind and bird all woo, 
When stars stoop down above her, 
What can a little foot-path do 

But follow her and love her? 


And she may smile and jest, and vow 
That he shall never find her, 

May wreathe the mist about her brow 
And never look behind her. 


But where her leaping heart beats fast 
With tumult all a-quiver, 

Beneath the great elm-tree at last 

The foot-path finds the river. 

No more to seek, no more to roam, 

He springs to her embraces, 

To find her fair breast all a-foam 

With milk-white marriage laces. 

An errant thing, a vagrant thing 

Love may be, ever moving,— 

A wild bird always on the wing, 

Yet there is hope in loving; 

And Love may flee by night and day 
Past airy height and hollow, 

And ne’er be caught—but all the day 
The wingéd heart must follow. 

Who follows Love with single mind, 
All loving things shall greet him. 

And in some charm’d hour he may find 
That Love will turn and meet him. 
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THE GROUND TO STAND UPON. 


HE strain had been long and 
hard, and John Wilcox was 
near to a nervous collapse. 
In the Jong, hard struggle, 
when competition was press- 
ing and creditors were re- 
newing notes reluctantly, 
his religion, real though it 
was, had brought him little 
comfort. Daily he shoul- 
dered his burden, and at 

night he hardly laid it down. 

At the table he was ab- 
stracted and moody, and 
his family knew that he 
was in trouble. Hegrew 
irritable, lost his appe- 

tite, and was on the edge of a nervous, as well 

as of a financial, breakdown. One evening he 
chanced to pick up an old geography, and gazed 
absently at the picture of Atlas on its title-page. 
“There he is, poor fellow!” he mused, with a 
momentary smile. ‘He has been holding up the 
world like that ever since I was a boy and studied 
this book, and I don’t know how many hundred 
years besides. How his back must ache! Poor 
old Atlas! I know just how he felt. I wonder 
what he stood upon while holding up the world ?”’ 
He closed the book, with his finger in it, and 
thought for a while. ‘Then he took out his pencil 
and wrote on a scrap of paper, “I will not be an 

Atlas. I must trust God for the ground to stand 

upon. I will trust Him also for the load.” 

- It lacked but a few days of the new year, and 
he had bought a new diary, which came to his 
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THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


desk the next morning. Opening it to note an 
engagement, he turned back to the fly-leaf, 
inscribed his name, and then, as a sort of advance 
New-year’s resolution, he wrote, “I will not be 
an Atlas. I must trust God for the ground to 
stand upon. I will trust Him also for the load.” 

Again and again, in the anxious weeks that 
followed, he brought himself back from anxiety 
into calmness with the words, “I will trust Him 
for the load.” His cheerfulness returned to hini. 


| He met his creditors with more assurance. They 


recognized his better nerve and spirit as a new 
asset. “I should have gone to the wall,”’ he said 
afterward, “had I not learned the lesson of trust 
in God.” 

Trust in God does not always bring commercial 
success ; if it did the motive to it might become 
partly mercenary. It is the peace of mind and 
the lightened heart, so necessary to the full 
blessing of life, that this reliance chiefly bestows, 
and that the Heavenly Father means to give 
when He asks His children to cast their burden 


on Him. 
@® & 


AN OLD-TIME POSTAL DELIVERY. 


HE arrival of the first batch of letters after 

the establishment of rural free delivery in 

Mansfield, Connecticut, recalled to an aged 

lady of that town a postal incident remembered in 

her family for a hundred and twenty years. “My 

mother always cried when she told the story,” she 
said. 


When my mother was a little girl,—the narrator 
went on,—to have one’s letters regularly brought 
and handed in at the door would have seemed 
a miracle of privilege; and to get them without 
paying postage would have been another. Mails 
were so slow and uncertain that the safe arrival of 
an expected letter ay means was an event in 
a country family, with the post-office miles ay 

Sometimes the delivery was helped along by 
volunteer carriers—a farmer going home from the 
grist-mill, a house wife returning from market-town 
with her bargains of lamp oil, West India molasses 
and green tea, or even a passing pedler with his 
load of tinware and corn-brooms. In the old war- 
time the army had post-riders, but they were few 
and far between. 

My grandfather was a soldier of the Revolution, 
and grandmother kept the home fire burning here, 
and provided for their three children as well as 
she could while he was at the front. All summer 
she had heard no word of him, and when, one 
autumn day, a man in a military cloak rode to the 
door on a white horse her heart beat quick. 

“Does Ruth Fuller live here?” he says, holding 
a thick letter in his hand. 

“Yes, I am Ruth Fuller,” and grandmother 
reached eagerly for the letter, for she saw the 
address in her husband’s handwriting. 

“The postage is two shillin’s.” 

Grandmother’s countenance fell. 
so much money in the house. 

“Guess you don’t know me,” remarked the man, 
opening his cape and tipping back his cocked hat, 
but still holding the letter. She knew him then; 
an enemy capable of a mean revenge. 

“Ah, yes, you remember Tom Turner, and how 
he asked you to marry him, and you give him ‘No. 
I thankee,’ and took John Fuller. I wasn’t good 
enough to marry ye, but I’m good enough now to 
bring ye letters from the man that did; and I’m 
good enough to charge-ye a steep price for goin’ 
out o’ my way. So hand over your two shillin’s 
and take your letter.” 

The r woman told him she had no money. 
To be held up in this heartless and insulting way 
was a bitter hurt to bear. Her grief was deeper 
than her resentment, but she was too proud to let 
the cruel fellow see her Tae. 

“T will get you a good dinner,” she said, ‘‘and 
feed your horse, and give you a pair of nice long 
stockings.” 

It was a humiliation to plead with Tom Turner, 
but she could do no less. 

nay | or nothin’,” he says. And he put the 
letter in his ket and rode away. 

Grandmother went into the house and sat down 
and eried; and her children, clinging about her. 
er’ too. During her long months of waiting, at 
odd hours she had spun, and woven cloth, and 
sewed garments, and knitted woolen stockings 


There wasn’t 


| for John’s winter comfort, trusting to find some 


way to send them to him. Now the messenger 

come and gone who could at least have carried 
word, and he had refused even to give her her 
husband’s letter. 

“Ma, God knows what the bad man did,” sobbed 
one of the little ones. “He knows what nice things 
you’ve made for pa, and He’ll send a good man 
next time.” 

The baby’s thought relieved the mother’s despair. 
and the three lonely hearts prayed and waited 
anxiously for the “‘next time;” and, sure enough, 
before winter came they saw the same white horse 
palloping toward the house. ‘“He’s brought the 
etter back!” they all cried out together, for they 
believed the rider to be the same man. 

Grandmother rushed from the door with all her 
children. The horseman held out the same letter 
and as he gravely put it into her hands she glaneed 
up to his face and screamed for joy. 

“John! Itis you!” 

It did not take her husband long to tell the rest 
of the story. Tom Turner had returned to head- 
quarters, and one night, made talkative by an 
extra ration of rum, he had bragged how he npet 
even” with an old sweetheart who jilted him. 
His exploit reached the ears of his commandin: 
officer, who took away his commission and pu 
my. yng in his place. The new post-rider 
had brought his own letter to his wife. It was the 
first rural free delivery in Mansfield town. 
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A FAIR CRITICISM. 


UZMAN BLANCO, famous in Venezuelan 
¢ history, was inordinately vain. During his 
reign as dictator he erected an equestrian 
statue of himself, colossal in size and admirably 
molded, but with one glaring defect: the mouth of 
the horse was wide open, but had no teeth. In 
connection with this statue Mr. W. E. Curtis, 
in his book on Venezuela, relates the following 
anecdote : 


Shortly after the statue was set up in the plaza 
near the Capitol a celebrated scientist, who had 
been many tag director of the university, was 
asked what he thought of it. 

“I don’t think anything of it,” responded the 
Sanat and candid professor. “The horse has no 

e "7 


That very day he was summoned by an aide-de- 
camp of the Rroatdons to the palace. Guzman 
greeted him coldly and said: 

“I am informed that you have been criticizing 
my statue.” 

‘I have not,” was the reply. “It is not my 
—- to criticize your statue or any of your 
acts.” 


“But I am told that this morning, in the presence 
of several citizens, you ridiculed fe 
“That is not true. I simply called attention to 





the fact that the horse had no teeth—which is a 
serious defect.” 

“Hereafter, sir,” said the dictator, sternly, “you 
will take care not to make any such remarks, or 
you will find yourself in trouble.” 

“Gene uzman,” replied the unabashed pro- 
fessor, ‘“‘you have done me the honor to elevate 
me to the directorship of the university, and to 
intrust to me the chair of natural history. You 
have placed in front of the university a model of 
the noblest of all animals, to be admired and 
studied not only by the citizens of this place, but 
by the students under my charge. ould you 
have me say to my students that a soldier of your 
ability and intelligence has been imposed upon 
by a pretended artist who has assumed that you 
would ride a toothless horse?” 

Guzman saw the point, but attempted to evade 
it Ee what the doctor thought of the rest 
of the statue. 


“T have been able to see nothing but the horse’s 
mouth,” was the diplomatic reply. And the 
interview ended. 





FRANK DEMPSTER SHERMAN 


N the wide meadow of the sea 
How white the blossoms of the flowers 
Whose petals fall in melody 
And sweeten all the hours! 


These are the magic blooms whose breath 
Makes fresh and glad the summer long: 
Their joy it is to sing, and death 
To them is but a song. 


Linger and listen: it is they 

Whose lyric laughter shakes the shore, 
Voicing in syllables of spray 

One word—Forevermore! 
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SCHOOLBOY HONOR. 


LESSON in the evils of talebearing and 
A how an English schoolmaster regarded it, 
is conveyed by Irving Montagu, the war 
artist, in a reminiscence of his school-days. Tale- 
bearing, or “peaching,”’ is idered among boys 
the most dishonorable of offenses, and young 
Montagu was duly impressed by this fact, as the 
story goes on to show. 


Ten fellows were absent; they had gone to 
Bradley’s farm, out of bounds, and were caught 
red-handed in the possession of illicit stores by 
“the doctor.” Seven were intercepted at the 
cross-roads, laden with “ey they were inter- 
—< as to the names of the other three, and 
with a sneaking hope of lightening their own 
punishments at once gave them up. 

The other three were Tom Beresford, Nipper 
Watkins and your humble servant, better known 
in those days as Peg Montagu. 

Then came the query to the trembling three: 
“Who were the other seven?” 

We fondly hoped that they had escaped, looked 
first at one another, then at the doctor; no one 
spoke. Threats followed, but we stood to our 
guns, and returned to the school still in custody. 

The great bell was rung at an unwonted hour, 
and the silence was painful as the portentous step 
of the doctor was heard approac . Mounting 
his rostrum, he called out: 

“Beresford, Watkins, Montagu, stand out! Do 
you still refuse to give up the names of those boys 
who were with you out of bounds?” 

“Yes, sir,” in a sort of loud whisper. 

“Very well, I give you five minutes to decide.” 

And then came the most fearful five minutes we 
had ever experienced. At the end the doctor said: 

“Will you give up those names” (an awful pause), 
“or do you absolutely refuse to do so?” 

We felt as if about to place a fusee at a given 
moment to a barrel of gunpowder, as we replied: 
“We refuse to give them up, sir.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, in a voice of 
thunder, “since that is the ease there is only one 
course to follow. Come up here, each of you, and 
let gl poo awful pause) “shake aes by the 

nd and congratulate you on having held on as 
you have done, in spite of prospective penalties, 
as a matter of schoolboy honor. I congratulate 
you, I say, on having refused to give up names 
of those ‘other fellows, who, to save themselves, 
were only too ready to give up yours.” 

How those rafters rang again, as the dear old 
doctor gave us that never-to-be-forgotten lesson! 
When the excitement had somewhat subsided, he 
concluded by addressing the remaining seven : 

“T have no punishment to give you, except it be 
by expressing a hope that you may not be so read 
on a future occasion to screen yourselves at the 
expense of others.” 
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A NARROW ESCAPE FOR BASS. 


ILLIAM BASS, described as “the only 
W real guide into the Grand Cafion of 

Arizona,” had an early life full of peril 
and adventure. A chapter of “In and Around the 
Grand Cafion” is devoted to an account of one of 
his thrilling experiences. 


Soon after his settlement in Williams he became 
interested in accounts of the Havasupai Indians, 
a peculiar people said to preserve many charac- 
teristics of the Indians of centuries gone by. So 
he started out to find them, accompanied by a man 
of the name of McKinney, whom he had casually 
met at a restaurant. 

After three or four days, suffering not a little 
from heat and thirst, they arrived at a place which 
they took to be very near the Havasupai oe. 
At McKinney’s suggestion he went on to the 
village, leaving Bass to guard the stock and 
provisions. 

“By the next afternoon,” says Bass, in relating 
his adventure afterward, “I concluded that as 
McKinney had not returned, he had been bitten 
by a rattlesnake or had fallen over a cliff. So I 
went to look for him. I came to a nest of rattle- 
snakes, and some of them I killed with the gun 
thinking that the sound might warn McKinney o 
my approach. 

‘Soon I saw pony and moccasin tracks which 
threw me into trepidation, for common report 
said that if a man was found anywhere near the 
pal gs gw with revolver and carteidge | 
would kill him. I began to to climb the sout! 
wall of the cafion, and succeeded in doing so until 
; 7 Se @ perpendicular wall about five hundred 
eet high. 

“Directly over my head, but about twenty-five 
feet above me, was an overhanging angle of-rock. 
I must either get over that or go back. So with an 
almost desperate throw I managed to get the rope 
across the projecting angle. astening all my 
supplies together, and 


one of the sores, I began the ascent, placing m 
back against the wall and pulling myself up han 
over hand. 


“On reaching a shelf above, I rolled over 
upon it exhausted and nearly insensible, but had 
resence of mind enough to secure myself with 
he rope. When I came to, I found that one more 
effort would release me, and gathering all my 


ng them on the end of | 
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remaining strength, I made it, and reached the 
top just as the sun was going down.” 

After three days of similar hardships and adven- 
tures Bass reached Williams, and started to 
organize a searching-party to go after McKinney. 

No one seemed anxious to go,” he says, “and I 
soon noticed groups of men looking suspiciously 
toward me, talking earnestly as I came up, but 
remaining ominously still when I saan ag 

But it was not until the searching-party had 
been organized and was well oi the way that the 
a who had made one of the number, said to 


ass: 

“Bass, I feel so for you. I’m going to tell 
you something, but I don’t want you to give me 
away. he people in Williams think that you 
killed McKinney, and they have sent me to perform 
an autopsy on his body, Scott, the justice and 
coroner, to hold an inquest, and Hurd, as an 
expert trailer, to find the body, if you’ve tried to 
dispose of it. They were talk ne pretty earnestly 
about hanging you before we left, and you had a 
narrower ooore than you imagine.” 

This candid tale left Bass in no enviable frame 
of mind, but sapeey the party soon met an Indian, 
who gave the cheerful information that the 
Havasupais had found McKinney, had kept him 
for three days, and had then sent him home under 
a friendly escort. Thereupon Bass returned to 
Williams, and the first man he saw was McKinney, 
who approached and offered his hand. 

“1 don’t shake hands,” said Bass, indignantly, 
“with a man like you! ‘You went off and left me, 
and never even thought it worth while to send an 
In i ght have starved, or been 
killed, or worried to death for fear of what had 
become of you, for aught you would have cared.” 

“T didn’t think,” said McKinney. 

“No, = didn’t, and your not thinking poarty 
got me hung. I lost my time and my grub, an 
never got to see the Havasupais, after all. I want 
nothing more to do with a man like you.” 

night, says Bass, McKinney took the train 
and left, and has never been seen here since. 
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CORDIALITY OVERDONE. a 


HOEVER has a short memory for names 
W and faces will be able to appreciate the 

experience of a resident of Detroit, whose 
story is told by the Free Press of that city. The 
lady’s friends, who recognize her inability to fit 
names and faces together, say that she usually 
makes up in tact what she lacks in memory. 


One afternoon recently, says the lady, who tells 
her own a eager oe I was sitting on the veranda 
when a rather nice-looking young man cogrying 
a small satchel, came u e walk. He bow 
plessantty, and I returned his greeting as cordially 
as I could, while racking my brain for his name. 

He looked familiar, but 1 could not recall his 
name. Here was an old friend from out of town, 
probably,—perhaps a relative of my husband,— 
and I must not fail in cordiality. So I greeted 
him warmly, shook hands, and invited him to be 
seated. I said I was delighted to see him, and 
knew my family would be Ce mere f lad. I regretted 
that so long a time had elap since we had last 
met. I hoped his family was quite well, and of 
course he had come to dinner. 

Thus I rattled on, mw g to let him discover 
what a by I was, and hoping all the while 
that his name would come to me. Finally he 
managed to say: 

“I’m afraid you don’t know who I am.” 

“Oh yes, I do,” I responded. “Of course I 
know perfectly.” 

“No, I am sure you don’t even know my name.” 

“Well,” I admi , ‘your name has escaped me 
for the moment; but I am so wretched on names! 
Don’t tell me; I shall recall it in time.” 

“Do not try,” responded the young man, pleas- 
antly. “I am only the sewing-machine man. I 
came to repair your machine.” 
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A COMMON MALADY. 


‘© WONDER if John Gordon has any trouble 

| with his throat,” mused Mrs. Payne, as a 

friend of her husband passed by her window. 

“TPve seen him day after day with his coat collar 

turned up, when the mercury was ’way up in the 
sixties.” 


“There’s astting the matter with his throat,” 
said Mr. Payne, with an unfeeling grin. “It’s his 
le.” 


{ do you mean, Robert?” demanded Mrs. 
¥ ou know that Mary Wills 
is one of the sweetest girls that ever lived, and 
one of my best friends, too.” 
“That’sall year true, my dear,” said her husband, 
“but it doesn’t alter her taste in neckties.” 
“Taste in neckties!” faltered Mrs. Payne. 
“Yes, ma’am,” said her husband, “that is what 
I said. She gave the helpless and enamored 


y | Jonathan one dozen neckties for a Christmas 


resent, and what is more, she expects to see 
hem adorning his person every day. John con- 
fided in me, as a married man, and said he was 
unwilling to hurt Mary’s feelings. But I know 
how much a man can and ought to bear in the 
way of criticism from his fellow men, and after 
I'd seen the ties I counseled John to keep his coat 
collar turned up when he took his walks abroad.” 

“Why, I never heard of such a thing in my life!” 
said “tT Wills’s defender, weakly. “Robert! 
Robert! believe, now I think of it, that you 
wear your collar turned up when you have on that 
lovely pink and blue plaid tie I gave you for our 
a 3: present. bert —” 

But Mr. Payne was already in the hall, and the 
front door closed behind him the next moment. 
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HARMLESS FUSE. 


N “A Woman’s Experiences During the Siege 
of Vicksburg,” printed in the Century, an 
amusing incident connected with a fuse is 

told. 


Every day, as long as the siege continued, our 
rector crossed the hospital ridge and passed along 
the most exposed streets on his way to the church, 
always carrying with him his pocket communion 
service, apparently standing an even chance of 
burying the dead, comforting the dying, or being 
himself brought home maimed or éold in death. 
His leaving was a daily anguish to those who 
watched him vanish over the brow of the hill. 

One evening, coming back in the dusk, he saw 
a burly wagoner slip off his horse and get under 
it in a hurry. His head appeared, bobbing out 
first from one side, then from the other. Above 
him in the air, bobbing, too, and with a quick. 
uneasy motion, was a luminous oo After a 
full minute spent in vigorous dodging, the man 
came out to prospect. The supposed fuse was 
still there, burning brilliantly. 

“Hang the thing!” he grunted. “Why don’t it 


bust?” 
He had been playing hide-and-seek for sixty 
seconds with a fine specimen of our Southern 


lightning-bug or firefly. 
*® & 


In the navy there is neither time nor place for 
idle hands. One boy, on board a training-ship, 





was asked whether he had any complaint to make. 
ll,” said_ he, “it’s like this, sir: they keep on 
making you keep on.” 
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- hands! “It’s just 
Ht too funny, mam- 
ma!” he said. And 
then he explained 
to her how the crow 
had been playing | 
jokes on the carpen- 
ter all the morning. 
Mamma laughed, 
too, and then she 
said, “I think, 
Ralph, that we will 
have to arrest Mr. 
Crow. Shall we 
/ tell the man who 
4 his tormentor is?” 
said 
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Then Ralph saw mamma point up into the 


branches of a tree which stood near, and from 
which, as she did so, there came a cry of “Caw! 
caw! caw!” 


The other workmen shouted with laughter. 
At first the subject of Mr. Crow’s practical joke 


| was inclined to be angry, but at last his better 


nature conquered, and he laughed with the rest. 
As he went back to work Ralph saw him take 
the handkerchief and tie it under his chin, and 


mamma explained when she came in that he 


said he would have to tie his cap on or the bird 
would be flying off with that next. 

But Jim Crow seemed satisfied with his morn- 
ing’s work, and after his trick was discovered 
he flew off home, and the poor workman was 
left in peace. 


CHARADES. 


Oh, how close my first doth stick! 
How you long my third to kick 
When you ’re riding on your wheel, 
And he’s sna ping at your heel! 
Like my whole your ire doth blaze, 
Though his owner’s courteous phrase 
With my second soft beginning, 
Should an answer mild be winning. 


II. 

It_was four and cold and dark 
When to one there came, 

Coryms two and three, a man 
Old and bent and lame; 

And he drew such tender chords 
From its battered frame 

None could two with him, and none 
To such skill lay claim. 

All his hearers begged to know 
What might be his name; 

But he kept his secret “ hole, 
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now , is he ? 


WHAT RALPH SAW. 
By Julia Darrow Cowles. 


ALPH had been sick a whole month, and 
now that he was able to sit up again he 
liked to have his chair by the window, 

where he could look out and watch the men who | 


ee . e s " ,? 
Ralph ; 
please wait till he 
finds his handker- 


“only do| As Ralph was much better 


hard over Jim Crow’s pranks had 
good than medicine. 


mamma said she believed that his laughing so 


And I'll do the same. 
III. 


My first can ne’er be first, if it should try, 
Though very, very swiftly it can fly; 


the next day, 


done him more 


Yet, though so swift, it quiet stands and still, 


’s nol very Z. . 


chief gone.” 
So they waited, 
and presently the 
man turned to take up his hand- 
kerchief, for he had grown very warm again. 
His look of blank astonishment when he found 
it gone was too much for both Ralph and 
mamma, and they laughed till the tears stood in| 

their eyes. 


Then mamma went out on the front steps and | 


tried to call to the man, but he was shouting 


Ralph watched from the window. 


were at work upon a new house which was being the man turn at last and listen to what his 


built next door. 


|}mamma had to say, and he saw them both go | 


He was so glad that the men were at work around to the farther end of a pile of lumber, 


there just at this time, for the days sometimes | where there was a space between two boards, | in long clothes: 
and there, safely stowed away, were the pencils, | trifle jealous, looking at the long clothes: “Looks 
the nails and the handkerchief as they expected. 


seemed very long to him, and he liked to see the | 
house growing before his eyes. Nothing else 


entertained him for so long at a time. 

But one day the funniest thing happened at 
the new house. A strange workman appeared 
upon the scene, but this workman hindered 
more than he helped. 

Ralph was at his accustomed place at the 
window and was watching a carpenter who 
was measuring pieces of lumber for a certain 
part of the building. Ralph saw him take out 
his measure and mark the length with a pencil. 
He then laid the pencil down beside him while 
he sawed the board. Pretty soon he looked 
around to get his pencil, and it was gone. He 
looked about a few minutes; then he took 
another pencil from his pocket. He marked 
another board with this and laid it down as 
before, and when he wanted it again, it, too, 
was gone. 

The man now began to look vexed, and he 
searched all about, probably expecting to find 
some mischievous boy around, Ralph thought. 
But finding no boy and no pencils, he borrowed 
another pencil of one of the workmen, and this 
time, when he got through using it, he put it in 
his pocket. So he managed in this way to keep 
the one he had borrowed. 

Presently he seemed to have measured all the 
boards he needed, and then-he began nailing 
them in place. Hetook a handful of nails from 
the pocket of the big apron that he wore and 
laid them down within easy reach. He used a 
few of them, and when he reached around for 
more there were no more there. Then he 
stood straight up, took off his cap and scratched 
his head. 

Ralph had been watching all this time, and 
had seen where all the missing articles went, 
and now at the man’s perplexity he laughed 
aloud. Mamma, who was in the next room, 
heard the merry laugh, and it did her good. 
She determined to go in as soon as she finished 
the dusting and see what was amusing Ralph 
so much. 

After the loss of his nails, the workman 
seemed to think something was wrong. He 
looked all about, questioned some of the other 
carpenters, and finally went to work once 
more. But this time he took the nails from 
his pocket only as he needed them, and once in 
a while he would look around as if watching 
for somebody. But as nobody appeared, he 
at last seemed quite to forget his mysterious 
losses, and to work on in his usual manner. 

It was a warm day, and as the sun rose higher 
he began to feel very warm. Ralph could see 
how heated he looked, and finally he took out 
: large red handkerchief and wiped his fore- 

ead. 

He seemed a very absent-minded sort of 
workman, for now he laid his handkerchief 
down beside him while he again turned to his 
work. 

“Mamma, come quick, quick!” Ralph 
shouted, and mamma hurried to his side. . 

He pointed to the window. “Now watch 
that man’s handkerchief,” he said. ‘Don’t 
take your eyes off from it.” 

Mamma wondered what Ralph meant, but 
she did as he said, and pretty soon, when the 
man had gone to work and quite turned his 
back to his handkerchief, down swooped a big 
black crow, picked up the handkerchief and 
flew off with it. 

Then how Ralph did laugh and clap his 


and gesticulating to the other workmen in such | 
a frantic way that she had to go over to the) 
building before she could make him hear her. 
He saw | 


A MOON - BATH. 


Last night I saw the silver moon ; 
It was a pretty sight. 

It filled the street, it filled my room 
With such a shining light 

That I could see to go to bed 

Without the gas high overhead. 


I wish we had a silver moon 
Each night the whole year through; 
I think *twould make a child all good, 
And clean and pure—don’t you?— 
After the bath-tub big and white 
To take a bath in silver light. 
ANNIE WILLIS McCULLOUGH. 


&® & 


Aunt Lov, holding up Nelson’s baby cousin 
“Tsn’t he sweet?’”’ Nelson, a 


like a pen-wiper.”’ 


When blood, in due Is, men go out to spill. 
My last’s a workman, and a part of one ; 


My whole much faster than its mate can run. 


Yet never gains upon them, not a pace, 
But keeps its relative, unc hanging place. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. 1. Cane. 2. Rime. 


2. Seold, cold, old. 
Lear, ear. Preach, 
edge. Flute, lute, Ute. Chill, hill, ill. 
ill. Price, rice, ice. Clout, lout, out. 

3. RO-V-E 
R-A-I 
8-C-A 
H-A-N 
A-T-I 
R-I-8 
R-O-8 
A-N-OR 


3. Change. 


Clover, lover, over. 
reach, each. Sle 


o@ 
BeZne ay 


R>kH 


Vacation. 


1. Carpenters—car, cart, ape, rat, ant, ten, cent, 
tea, serap, race, prate, 
trap, part, pen, center, pear, pea, strap, 


carp, car 
tease, eat, 
trace, crape. 

5. 1. Champagne. 2. Materialize. 
4. Gratuitous. 


t, seat, scrape, 
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Clear, 
dge, ledge, 
rill, rin’ 


3. Barbarities. 








It would be hard to find. 














For there wasn't any door! 


To let the family in. 
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Said the weary man. 


Now I'll put in the glass. 
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NCE on a time he built a house 
For his family of nine, 
And when at last it was complete, 
He thought it very fine. 


| HE wagons came, piled up with goods 
Till they could hold no more; 


But no one could get in the house, 


HY, how could that have slipped my mind ?”’ 
Said the carpenter, with a grin; 
And then he quickly made a door ) 


HE eager nine rushed in with glee, 
But started back in fright. 


‘‘Why, father, what's the matter here? 
The house is dark as night."’ 


H, what have I forgotten now?’”’ 
« Alas! 
I've only sawed the window holes. 


THE FORGETFUL CARPENTER. 


| HERE was a jolly carpenter 


Whose heart was good and kind; 
But a poorer memory than his, 


By Atva DEANE. 


| HAT was a 
Till the rain 


And flooded 


The nine were snug 
The rain poured on 











‘*No chimney, | 


[He windows, too, could | forget ?”’ 
He said, in sad dismay, 
And went to work to saw some out 
Without an hour’s delay. 


HE family tried to settle then, 


But the nine began to sneeze, 
And cried, ‘‘ We surely cannot live 
In drafty rooms like these! ’’ 
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It came down through the plastering, 


7 H : 
Forgetting coat and hat. 


‘Ah, wo is me! there is no roof! 
Why didn't I think of that?” 


HE soon had built a gable roof, 
No better could be found. 


Be 
They all began to choke, 


And double up in coughing fits, 
u Ee For the house was filled with smoke. 


H, what have | forgotten now?” 
The man cried, 
His frantic eye the housetop scanned ; 


Atte |B 


HE made a handsome chimney high. 
Then he said, ‘‘ Oh, children mine, 
If | ever build another house 
For a family of nine, 


F you love your poor old father, dears, 
Stay by me, 
And gently jog my memory 
On little points like these.” 


peaceful, happy home, 
began to pour; 


walls and floor. 


E carpenter hurried out of doors, 
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when they made the furnace fire, 


and dry inside ; 
the ground. 
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in despair. 


1”? yim 
declare ! C CELs GUY 
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if you please, 
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Tue Cask OF ADMIRAL SCHLEY.— The 
recent publication of a “History of the Navy,” 
which contained statements reflecting upon the 
efficiency of Rear-Admiral Winfield S. Schley 
in the operations in Cuban waters during the 
war with Spain, led the admiral to appeal to 
Secretary Long to take measures for a full 
official investigation of his conduct. Secretary 
Long, July 25th, ordered a naval court of in- 
quiry for this purpose. He appointed Admiral 
Dewey president, and Rear-Admirals Kimberly 
and Benham members of the court, and Capt. 


Samuel C. Lemly, Judge Advocate General. 


The court will meet at Washington, September 
12th, and its proceedings will be open. 

Tue Corn Crop.—The long drought and 
intense heat in the corn belt were broken, July 
25th, by rains in some of the most important 
states. The extent of the injury to the corn crop 
from the protracted heat is variously estimated. 
‘There has been excited speculation in the grain 
markets. Corn for September delivery reached 
the highest July quotation for 10 years, and shares 
of the so-called ‘‘Granger”’ roads were depressed. 
For more than 30 days in some parts of Kansas 
the thermometer did not go below 90°. 

THe FrrReMEN’s Srrike.—The strike of 
the stationary firemen in the anthracite coal 
fields of Pennsylvania, which began July 16th, 
was officially declared “off” July 22d. The 
sudden collapse of the movement, which had 
thrown many thousands of miners out of work, 
was due to the action of the United Mine 
Workers, who, instead of giving the moral 
support which had been expected from them, 
declared the strike ill-advised, and ordered back 
to work such of their members as had engaged 
in it. The Brotherhood of Firemen, which had 
ordered the strike, was too weak to continue it 
without aid, and the strikers asked the companies 
to take them back. 

Tue Stratus oF Porto Rico.—In com- 
pliance with the request of the Porte Rican 
Assembly, President McKinley issued a procla- 
mation, July 25th, announcing the establishment 
of a civil government in Porto Rico, and the 
enactment of a system of local taxation to meet 
its necessities. ‘The effect of the proclamation, 
under the act organizing Porto Rico, is to abolish 
tariff duties between Porto Rico and the United 
States. 


AN INTERNATIONAL GRIEVANCE. — The 
reeent lynching of two Italians by a mob in 
the town of Erwin, Mississippi, has led to a 
demand by the Italian government for the pun- 
ishment of the guilty persons. In several similar 
cases the government of the United States, after 
futile efforts to secure the punishment of the 
persons concerned, has made pecuniary repara- 
tion. In the present instance there seems some 
prospect that the criminals will be brought to 
justice, and the United States government has 


assured the Italian government that it will take 


every legal means to that end. 

TRIED By His PEers.—In accordance with 
an ancient custom, and for the first time for 60 
years, the British House of Lords met as a high 
court July 18th, to try one of its members charged 
with felony. The offender was Earl Russell, 
who was charged with bigamy in marrying the 
second time without being legally separated from 
his first wife. The trial was brief, as the earl 


pleaded guilty, although he disclaimed any in-| ‘ 


tentional wrong-doing, and explained that he 
believed that the divorce which he had procured 


in Nevada was valid. He was sentenced to/| 
three months in jail. The case was interesting | 


chiefly for the revival of the quaint ceremonies 
attending such trials in the past. 

A RerormM Epicr In Cu1na:—The Em- 
peror of China has issued an edict providing for 
the reorganization of the Tsung-li-Yamen, or 
foreign office. The edict creates a new board of 
foreign affairs, called Wei-wu-pu, which is to 
take precedence of the other official boards. 
Prince Ching, one of the most progressive of 
Chinese statesmen, is president of the new board, 
and it is expected that the conduct of foreign 
affairs will be more responsible and more satis- 
factory than hitherto. 

DEATH OF Mrs. KruGEer.—Mrs. Kruger, 
wife of former President Kruger of the South 
African Republic, died ‘at Pretoria,’ July 20th. 
She was 67 years old, and had 
been married nearly 50 years. 
She was a woman of simple 
tastes and devout faith, and 
many charming stories are told 
of her hospitality to strangers 
and the ways in which she 
shared her husband’s cares. 
Mr. Kruger was at Hilversum, 
Holland, when told of her 
death. He exclaimed: “She was a good wife! 
We quarreled only once, and that was six months 
after we were married.” 





MRS. KRUGER. 
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A Revolution! 


FROM FACTORY 
6O HOME. 


: OW are we able to supply at $19.00 a high- 

grade sewing machine which is equal to those 

sold elsewhere at $40.00?” This question is often 

asked by purchasers of the New Companion, who 

are surprised that the machine so far exceeds their 
expectations. P 

In reply to the above question we have simply to 
refer to our system of shipping direct from the 
factory to the home. This system has completely THE BALL BEARINGS. 
revolutionized the sewing machine business through 
the elimination of the middleman’s profit and 
incidental expenses. It enables us to sell a high-grade machine at a price which saves 
the purchaser a large sum. Our guarantee of Safe Delivery, our offer of Thirty Days’ 
Trial, and our Ten Year’s Warranty give absolute assurance of permanent satisfaction. 

A good sewing machine recommends itself, and we feel that only such a machine 
would meet the requirements of our subscribers. “I saw a New Companion Sewing 
Machine while visiting at the house of a friend, and now want a machine just like it,” 
writes one. “I have been using Mrs. A.’s machine, and was so much pleased with it that 
I now send my order for the New Companion,” writes another. Such is the tenor of 
letters received daily at our office. 
































The following Testimonials 
‘may convey some idea of 
the value of the New Com- 
panion Sewing Machine.... 


We have given the New Companion Sewing Machine a thorough 
trial, and find it just as represented. No better Machine could 
be made, I care not at what price it is sold.—R. J. JAMESON, 
Fairgrove, Mich. 

aa | 


My daughter bought a New Companion Sewing Machine of you 
seven years ago. It has seen a great deal of hard service and has 
never had any repairs. —SUSAN E. CROSSMAN, Attleboro, Mass. 


a2 


I have used the New Companion Sewing Machine for two years. 
and consider it equal to the best. It gives me pleasure to recommen 
it.— Mrs. GEO. W. HALL, Yale, Idaho. 


ad 


We received the New Companion Sewing Machine in good 
condition, and are greatly pleased with it. Would not exchange it 
for any $60.00 machine we ever saw.—Mrs. WM. GALLEY, 
Monument, Colo. os 


I used a sewing machine at my sister’s which she had on trial. 
The price of it was $70.00. I much prefer the New Companion. 
My sister has since ordered a machine of you. The New Companion 
speaks for itself. — Mrs. SAMUEL WARNER, Pilot Rock, Ore. 


aa 
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STYLE 1. 
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The New Companion Sewing Machine ordered from you arrived 
in perfect condition, and after giving it a thorough trial, I will sa 
, € that it is the best and Boog any machine that I ever used. 
My New Companion Sewing Machine has been given a thorough trial. I have sewed from the finest fabrics to the heaviest denim, with 
A good machine is a comfort in the home and a pretty machine is an equally satisfactory results. The attachments work to perfection, 
ornament in the sewing-room. The New Companion Sewing Machine and I do not hesi to pr its work equal to that of any of 
is both. I had a $65.00 machine in the house for three weeks, and the high-priced machines.— NETTIE M. REDFIELD-LEVENS, 
consider the New Companion far superior in most respects, and equal Galesville, Ore. 
in every respect. — Mrs. F. K. CORSON, Newark, N. J. a2 
ef I want a sewing machine for my mother, and I write to ask for 
I have been using one of your New Companion Sewing Machines with your terms. My aunt in Florida purchased one of your machines 
entire satisfaction for six years. I now want one for my daughter, and ten years ago, and it runs just as good as the day she received it. — 
will order next week.— Mrs. MILTON H. COX, Bridgeton, f. J. Mr. RALPH E. WAUGH, Rapid City, S. D. 





Space will not permit even a brief descrip- 
tion of the New Companion. We offer three 
styles, however, and DELIVER FREE at 
any freight office east of Colorado. In 
Colorado, New Mexico, Wyoming or Mon- 
tana, or at any freight office west of these 
four States, we deliver the Sewing Machine 
FREIGHT PAID on receipt of $3.00 extra. 


Style 1, tive vrwers, $19.00. 
Style 2, “spun $21.75. 
Style 3, "opted, $24.75. 


If you would know more about this superb Sewing Machine, 
send for our Descriptive Booklet, also for free samples of work. STYLE 2. 























Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion. 
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Heat FROM THE Srars.—From experi- 
ments made at the Yerkes Observatory with an 
extremely delicate radiometer, Prof. E. F. Nichols 
has determined the relative intensity of the heat 
radiated to the earth from the stars Vega and 
Arcturus and the planets Jupiter and Saturn. 
Arcturus gives a little more than one ten- 
millionth of the heat of a candle placed at a 
distance of one meter. Jupiter gives more than 
twice as much heat as Arcturus does. Although 
Vega and Arcturus are equal in the brilliance of 
their light, the latter gives twice as much heat as 
the former. Vega is blue-white and Arcturus 
yellowish, or reddish, in color. The heat radia- 
tion of Saturn is less than one-sixth as great as 
that of Jupiter. 


HypDROGEN AS AN ILLUMINANT. — The 
production of oxygen and hydrogen on an 
industrial scale by the decomposition of water 
with electrolytic apparatus in Germany has led 
to the suggestion that hydrogen thus produced 
may find a wide field of employment as a 
lighting agent. It is now used for inflating 
military balloons. For lighting purposes it is 
compressed in steel cylinders. With a proper 
burner it is said to be a cheaper illuminant than 
acetylene, the relative cost for equal illuminating 
power being as 25 for hydrogen to 59 for 
acetylene. 


LiIquID OXYGEN FOR BALLOONIstTs.—The 
balloonist has long used hydrogen to enable him 
to ascend into the upper regions of air, and now 
efforts are being made to 
furnish him with oxygen, to 
prevent asphyxiation when | 
“he has risen too high to| 
breathe with ease. The use | 
of oxygen carried in rubber 
bags for this purpose has | 
not proved satisfactory, and | 
the French savant, L. Cail- 
letet, proposes to substitute 
liquid oxygen, contained in 
a small bottle and allowed to 
vaporize as needed. The oxygen is breathed by 
means of a mask fitting over the nose and mouth, 
and the apparatus is so arranged that air, in any 
desired proportion, can be admitted at the same 
time. 








A Tau SMOKE CoLuMN.— During the 
burning of the Standard Oil Company’s tanks at 
Bayonne, N. J., in July, 1900, an immense 
eolumn of smoke, shaped at the top like an 
umbrella, rose into the air, where very little wind 
was stirring, to an elevation, measured by 
triangulation, of 13,411 feet, or more than two 
miles and a half. Above the column white 
douds formed in an otherwise cloudless sky, 
and remained visible for two days, the fire 
continuing to burn and the smoke to rise. After 
the explosion of a gas oil-tank flames shot up to 
a height of 3,000 feet, and the heat radiated from 
them was felt at a distance of a mile and three- 
quarters, where it was more noticeable than close 
to the fire. 


CURIOSITIES OF THE Coco-TREE.— The 
cultivation of coco, says a writer in the 
Scientific American, is at present an inviting 
agricultural pursuit in Trinidad and parts of 
Venezuela. The coco-tree cannot withstand 
strong sunshine, and the young plants have to | 





be shaded by banana- or | 
plantain - trees, and later, | 
when they attain their | 
growth, by tall trees known 
as “immortels,” or the 
“mother of the coco.” 
These make a kind of 
canopy over the entire | 
plantation. The fruit of 
the coco-tree is a pod, 
resembling a cucumber, 
and growing on the trunk, | 
or large aide where it “looks as though 
it were artificially attached.’”” The seeds are like 
large, thick Lima beans embedded in pulp. These 
form the coco beans of commerce. ‘The processes 
of curing and drying require much attention. 





PHOSPHORESCENCE OF DIAMONDS.—Gus- 
tave le Bon finds a striking difference in the 
phosphorescence of Brazilian diamonds and those 
from the Cape. The former, which are noted for 
the liveliness of their light, and which have | 
become quite rare of late, exhibit a brilliant 
phosphorescence after being exposed to the 
radiation of a magnesium ribbon, while Cape 
diamonds, in similar circumstances, show very 
little or no phosphorescence. This is thought 
to be a means of detecting diamonds falsely 
offered as Brazilian oe. . 





| 

THE ELEcrTRIC ARO UNDER WATER.— | 
Experiment has shown that an electric arc can | 
be employed under water for fusing metal. The | 
intense heat turns the water surrounding the are 
into steam, thus forming an insulating cushion of 
vapor. It has been suggested that with proper 
“pparatus the electric are could be employed by 
divers for quickly cutting through large ehain 
cables or iron plates under water. 
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STAMPS 100 all Gtorent genuine Mauri- 
e Boni ee Cape G. H., Cuba, 
Costa oh he ras, Mex! xico, etc., with nice 

for adarae 10c. ‘A splendid bar, oe 
1901 fist now Fay FREE. Agents wanted, 0% 
com. L. B. DOVER & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 








Dr. Hayes’ Book 


** Hygienic Hints for Asthma ”’ 





will tell you how to care for your- 
self and point out the way to be 
cured to stay cured. 


SENT FREE. 
Ask also for Current Comments, No. 16 
DR. HAYES, Buffalo, N. Y. 


See article in THE WORLD'S WORK Magazine for August. 

















freckles, a little Pozzoni’ s t 
Brunette Complexion 
Powder—just the color— 

is moggesasy. Sempie 
free. 


BUT ONE GEN UINE— 














| right, and to do this it is not necessary to diet 


| after each meal, and I attribute my robust health 


| and after using them a few weeks I have never 


For Well People. 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only observe 
| each day a few simple rules of health. 
The all important thing is to keep the stomach 


or to follow a set rule or bill of fare. Such pam- 
pering simply makes a capricious appetite and a 
feeling that certain favorite articles of food must | 
be avoided. 








Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on this | 
subject. He says: “I am 68 years old and have | 
never had a serious illness, and at the same time | 
my life has been largely an indoor one, but I early 
discovered that the way to keep healthy was) 
to keep a healthy stomach, not by eating bran 
crackers or dieting of any sort; on the contrary, 
I always eat what my appetite craves, but for the 
past eight years I have made it a daily practice 
to take one or two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets 


for a man of my age to the regular daily use of 
Stuart’s Tablets. 

“My physician first advised me to use them, 
because he said they were perfectly harmless and 
were not a secret patent medicine, but contained 
only the natural digestives, peptones and diastase, 


ceased to thank him for his advice. 

“I honestly believe the habit of taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is the real health 
habit, because their use brings health to the sick 
and ailing and preserves health to the well and 
strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age need 
a safe digestive after meals to insure a perfect | 
digestion and to ward off disease, and the safest, | 
best-known and most widely used is Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well-regulated house- | 
hold from Maine to California, and in Great Britain | 
and Australia are rapidly pushing their way into | 
popular favor. 

All druggists sell Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets, 
full-sized packages at 50 cents, and for a weak 
stomach a fifty-cent package will often do fifty 
dollars’ worth of good. 


























COMPANION. 
“Shearing Time” 


comes often in a family of boys, and 
y, time one is “ shorn” 
the: *re’s aquarter gone. A pair of 


Coates 
Clippers 


would soon save their cost, and i 
ust fun to operate them. Handy 
a jack-knife — hot expensive. Pri ice them at your 
dealer’ s — Coates “ Easy -running’”’—or send for 
Mustrated Price-List. 
Coates Clipper Co., Box H, Worcester, Mass. 


SALARIED POSITIONS 


FO Write for our free book for those who 


LEARNER summer. Over 800,000 students 


taught by mail. Established 1891. 


INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, 
Capital $1,500,000 Box 832, Scranton, Pa. 















al or Electrical Engineers. 
The Schools are open all 





Durability 


« in Spoons, Forks, Knives, 
» etc., are assured if you 
purchase those bear- 

ing this trade-mark : 


1847 


Rogers Bros. 


Remember “1847 ” — take 
no substitute. There are 
“Rogers” and othersclaimed 
to be “just as good,” but like 


2? 


all imitations, they lack the 


merit and value identified 
with the original andgenuine. 
Send for catalogue K. 
International Silver Co., 
Successor to 
MERIDEN 
BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 








would be Architects, Civil, Mechanic- | 








THESE BEAUTIFUL = unquanse OR LOVERS’ 
Rings, warranted 3 years, & 
ain initial handsomely en- 
raved on heart free — sent 
‘or 10 cents together with 

our grand Premium List. (ae 
SHELL NOVELTY CO., Dept. 28, 

194 Broadway, New York. > 


















ii . Elite China. 
pes 





HERE are a hundred makes of Sterling silver, 
but there is one particular brand which is cov- 
eted by the feminine heart above all others. You 


know the kind. here are over a dozen makes of 

French China. There is but one kind that marks 

time swith the silver above referred to—and that is 

the “ Elite” brand. Read about it? ‘Limoges 

People Its China,” a booklet telling all about the 

town of Limoges, the qué aint ¢ pagiqms of the people, 

etc., also tells about “ Elite China. A copy pre- 

sented by mentioning THE YOUTH’s COMPANION. 

BAWO & DOTTER, 

Porcelain Department, 26 to 32 Barclay St., New York. 

Owners and Operators Elite Works, Limoges, France. 














Self-Playing Brass Band Instruments. 
“Wm. F. Miller dire tur of above band, saysi 
Zobo instruments first-class. Just what we neex lec 1. 
Have 14-piece Zobo band, Intend to enlarge it, 
Have had one Zobo concert. Wasa great success.” 
A Real Novelty for Entertainments é Outings 
Only solid brass instruments everybody can play. 
No instruction, no musical ‘sao wwledge rec —_ 
If you can hum a tune you can play a Zot Or- 
ganize a Zobo band and make money for your 
church orclub, Illustrated catalo 0g tells how 


will bri Or rep " 
Special 250 Serta th ced ee” omer 
STRAUSS MPG. 00., 369 B’way, Dept. 13, New York 


refunded if not as represented, 














Two Hundred 
Anniversary Presents. 


N the issue of The Companion of October 25, 1900, 
we published an offer of two hundred Anniversary 
Presents, which were to be given to the two hundred 
subscribers who sent us the largest numbers of new 





Starting Out. 

















Success. 











subscriptions between October 25, 1900, and September 


20, 1901. 


The date of the expiration of this offer will 


give our subscribers an opportunity to work for new 


subscriptions during the vacation season. 


The two 


hundred Anniversary Presents will be given as a Special 


Reward for Perseverance. 
addition to 


They will also be given in 


the Article of Merchandise selected as 


payment for time spent in obtaining new subscriptions, 
also in addition to the Gold-Filled Watch or Tea Set 
offered as a Gift for each list of five new subscriptions. 


The two hundred Anniversary Presents embrace 


a list of pop’ 
$750.00. 
one of this class. 


ular articles valued as high as 
Locomobile Horseless Carriage is 
The other Presents offered 


are equally attractive and desirable . 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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or 
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TASVANIGNTANI BV ANTANU AN VAN ANAN AU AWAMLN 
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HE YOUTH’S COMPANION is an illustrated 
weekly paper of eight pages. Its subscription 
price is $1.75 a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
scribers in a single weekly issue of the poese. All 
additional pages over ET ya which is t 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
seriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, or | 
an Express Money-Order. WHEN NEITHER OF 
THESE CAN_BE PROCURED, send the money in a 
Registered Letter. All postmasters are required | 
to register letters whenever requested to do so. } 

Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time 
your subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning qoer paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue ft, as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-Office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paperis sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against paying. money to strangers 
to renew subscriptions. enewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
eprangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this they must do it at their own risk. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
to 

PERRY MASON COMPANY, 
The Youth’s Comparion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. Boston, Mass. 



















THE PREVENTION OF SKIN DISEASES. 


ISEASES of the skin result from a 
great variety of causes, but as the 
study of them progresses, more and 
more are found to be due to the action 
of some parasitic microbe. Ring- 
worm, acne, boils, carbuncles, cer- 
tain forms of eczema, barbers’ itch, 
and many other affections are un- 

doubtedly caused by the presence and growth in 
the skin of certain microbes. These differ in the | 
different affections, but all of them must be brought | 
from without in the first instance, and be deposited | 
in the skin, before the particular disease can be 
produced. 

It is not always possible to determine how the | 
germ of the disease is carried to the skin, but | 
very often, probably in the great majority of cases, 
the infection occurs in the toilet. It is a curious | 
fact that we are never so careless regarding the 
transmission of dirt from one person to another 
—for that is really what infection is—as we are 
in the process by which we try to make ourselves 
clean. } 

The common use by a number of persons of the | 
same piece of soap, resting often in a dirty dish, 
of towels, and of hair-brushes and combs, is one 
of the best possible methods of transmitting skin | 
diseases. Children are doubtless. more careless | 
in this respect than their elders,—the school wash- | 





room is a capital clearing-house for microbes, and | & 


loathsome animal parasites as well,—but one need | 
only look into the wash-room of any hotel, even | 
the most pretentious, to be convinced that the | 
grown man has but little more hygienic sense than 

his son. 

Another place where diseases of the skin and 
scalp are freely dispensed is the average barber 
shop. Hair-brushes, combs, scissors,—more than 
all, the patent hair-clipper, — shaving - brushes, 
razors, cups and soap, towels,—often only mangied, 
and not boiled or even washed,—sponges, powder- 
puffs, stick pomade, and last, but not least in their 
offending, the hands of the barber, may all become 
vehicles to distribute disease. 

But there is perhaps as great need of reform in 
the home as in public places. Each member of the 
family should have soap, towel, hair-brush, and 
every article of the toilet for his exclusive use as 
absolutely as he has his tooth-brush ; and his tooth- 
brush should rest upon its own dish, or, better 
still, hang by itself, and not share a dish with one 
or half a dozen others. 

This necessity of individuality in the toilet should 
be impressed by precept and by example upon 
every child from the very beginning, for the prac- 
tice of perfect cleanliness may not only prevent 
some disagreeable skin eruption, but also more 
serious disease. 
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_ A JAPANESE CORPORAL. 
[) vomer the active troubles of the allied 


powers with China, the Japanese troops 

excited the admiration of the world by 
their bravery and almost perfect discipline. 
Thomas Millard, a war correspondent, tells a 
thrilling. story illustrative of Japanese valor and 
contempt for peril. It is for the individual reader 
to decide for himself whether the act of the 
“little corporal,” as described, was heroism in 
the highest sense ; that it was unqualified bravery | 
nobody will dispute. 

The force sent to relieve the Christians who 
were besieged in Pekin had arrived, and it 
devolved on the Japanese contingent to blow in a 
certain gate. The artillery did some damage, but 
the breach was not sufficient to admit of a charge 
upon the enemy. 

These massive wooden gates, which are sunk 
deep in the thick, twelve-foot walls, are approached 
by means of a little bridge across the moat that 
encircles the city. The Japanese general decided 
that a breach would have to be effected by means 
of dynamite. For this dangerous mission he called 
for volunteers. 

A little corporal about four feet six inches in | 
height was picked out. As with utter unconcern | 
he marched briskly over the bridge, the enemy | 
potted at him from the top of the wall until he was | 


THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


out of sight in the recess occupied by the gate. 
Having lighted the fuse, he quickly made his way 
back to his own lines without sustaining a wound. 

No sooner had he got out of the way than a 
small door was cautiously opened and an almond- 
eyed face peered out. With his sandaled foot the 
Chinaman stamped out the lighted fuse. Then he 
went back and closed the door. 

Defying almost certain death, the little corporal 
started out again and once more lighted the fuse. 
On his way back he was hit in the shoulder and 
stumbled to the ground. Then he picked himself 
up and managed to reach safety. Once more, 
however, the foxy Chinaman was too quick for 
the slow fuse. 

Then the little corporal went pattering back 


| to the half-demolished gate, lighted the fuse, drew 


his short bayonet-sword, and waited. There wasa 
moment of breathless suspense ; then with a fright- 
ful roar the old gate was blown to the heavens, 
and with it went the poor little corporal. 

It is one thing to risk one’s life in the heat of 
battle, but quite another to face the certain and 
horrible death from which this subject of the 
mikado never flinched. 


*® © 
THE TALCOTT GIRLS. 


A young minister, recently settled over a Massa- 
chusetts parish, has already learned the lesson 
that age is not a positive but a comparative term. 


His parishioners are scattered over a large area, 
and he has not yet seen them all, although he has 
made as many calls as his other duties permit. 
His round brought him one day to the house of a 
_ old lady who was nearly eighty-five and bed- 
ridden. 

She was delighted to see him, and when he rose 
to go, after a long call, she told him how much 
pleasure he had given her. 

“Now I want Poe to go to see the girls,” she said, 
earnestly, “the Talcott girls. ther were up here a 
few days ago, and they’re looking forward to a call 
from you. Living alone as they do, since their ma 
and pa died, they have some pretty lonesome 
times, and they set a great deal by callers.” 

“TI certainly will try to go there soon,” said the 
young minister, and when he met one of the deacons 
of the church on his way home he spoke of the old 
lady’s request. 

“T think I don’t know the girls by sight,” said 
the young man, “but I didn’t wish to hurt the old 
ars feelings by saying so. Where do they sit?” 

e deacon smiled. 

“In the last pew but one in the gallery,” he said. 
“But I hardly think you would reeognize them as 
girls. Miss Emily is sixty-one and Miss Frances 
sixty-three, according to the records.” 


* © 


NO SUCH REMEDY NEEDED. 


Various kinds of nerve foods and stimulants 
have been prescribed by physicians, but this 
young man, who is vouched for by the New York 


| Times, demanded a special and peculiar article. 


He had called on a Fifth Avenue physician, and 
reported that he was “knocked out generally.” 
As he took the prescription, he said: 

“Well, doctor, what do I owe you?” 

“Two dollars.” 

“T’m sorry I can’t pay you to-day. You won’t 

l you?” 


| mind waiting a while, Ww 


“No; that’s all right. 

“And, doctor, how much will this prescription 
cost?” 

“About one dollar.” 

wae doc, you couldn’t loan me a dollar to get 
it with, could you? I’m dead broke.” 

“Let me look at that prescription again,” said 
the physician. He took it, examined it, and erased 


ne. 
“T had preseribed something for your nerve,” 
he said, ‘‘but I see you don’t need it.’ 


*® © 


PHILADELPHIA FRENCH. 


A Philadelphian tells the story of a waiter at a 
restaurant in the Quaker City, who has lately 
announced that he has begun to study French. 


“Do you find it necessary here?” asked the 
customer. 

“Not here, sir,” said the waiter, “but I’ve been 
offered a steady job in Paris at one of the hotels 
if I can learn French.” 

“But Paris is full of French waiters,” said the 
gentleman. “I’m afraid you’re being deceived.” 

“Oh no, sir!” said the man, with much earnest- 
ness and absolute simplicity. “It’s a perfectly 
straight thing. The proprietor of the hotel says 
the waiters he has can’t understand French as 
we Philadelphians speak it, and that’s what he 
wants me for, you see.” 


* © 


NO DOUBT OF IT. 


The inmates of a Yorkshire asylum, says London 
Spare Moments, were engaged in sawing wood, 
and the attendant thought that one old fellow was 
not working as hard as he might. 


The old man had turned his saw upside down, 
with the teeth in the air, and was working away 
with the back of the tool. 

“Here, I say,” called out the attendant, “what 
are you doing? You'll never saw wood in that 
fashion. Turn the saw over.” 

The old fellow a and looked at the 
attendant contemptuously. 

“Did ye iver try a saw this way?” he asked. 

“No, of course I haven’t.” 

“Then ho’d iy noise, mon,” was the rejoinder. 
“T hev, and this is t’ easiest.’ 


* © 


SUCCESSFUL ALARM. 


Parents who like to encourage early rising in 
their children might find this scheme successful. 
It is related by a city newspaper. 


A patrolman has two boys of about the same 
size. He bought for them two suits of clothes 
ps new and expensive, the other very ugly and 
cheap. 

They own these suits in common, and the one 
who gets up first in the oy wears the good 
suit as a reward. Both boys like to be neatly 
dressed, and the plan works well. 

The minute the lads are called they spring out 
of bed and make a rush for the new suit. Some- 
times they reach it together; then the father steps 
in and renders a decision, from which there is no 
appeal. 

> 
“THE bride’s father, born eighty-two years ago 


with white hair and a venerable mien, led her to the 
altar.”—Local Paper. 
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GOLD MEDAL COOK BOOK 


75 Pages, 8x11 inches, contains over 1,000 care- 
fully prepared recipes. Sent free upon receipt 
of 10c in stamps to pay cost of mailing. Address 


FR E WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
Manufacturers of “GOLD MEDAL FLOUR.” 


SOMETHING NEW FOR BABIES! 
Folding Commode Stand and Seat. 2i<i' |. 


Home, Visiting, Travel- 

. Indoors and out-of- 
doors. Can be carried as 
asmall package. Invert- 

n be used withregular 








Ca 
Open. water-closet. Mail 
* age paid, on receipt of $1.00. 


G. S. & J. H. PRENTICE, Room 17, 179 Montague Street, 
Brooklyn, New York City. 


Closed. 





f We have no agents or branch stores. 
All orders should be sent direct to us. 


Reduced Prices on 
. s 
Suits and. Skirts. 

HIS is the last ~~ 
announcement i . 
of our Reduced 
Price Sale, so act 
quickly if you wish 
to take advantage 
of it. Suits and 
Skirts made to 
order of bran-new 
materials, splen- 
didly finished, at 
less than regu- 
ar prices, All of 
our materials are 
itable either for 
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REDUCED PRICES. 
We have supplied the 
U. 8. Government for 
years with Drums, 
Trumpets and other 
musical instruments. 
Don’t buy until you 
see cur new 80-page 
ay No. 44, sent 
free. 1 







and Guitar Catalog No. 
43, or ‘eee Catalog No. 
t e 


46, sent free 
THE RUDOLPH WURLITZER CO. 
122 E. Fourth St., CINCINNATI, O. 
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Our Fall and Winter 


Catalogue 


FOR CHILDREN’S 
OUTFITTING will 
be issued about Sept. 
10th and will contain 
much new and in- 
teresting matter, in- 
eluding descriptions 
of over 


2,000 Articles, 


more than one-half of them illustrated, and 
many of them novelties not to be found else- 
where. Every mother should send for a 
copy, which may be ordered through our 
improved Mail Department. Easiest way 
in the world to do shopping for the children. 

Our Mail Order Department is large and 
well organized, and correspondence receives 
prompt attention. Your wants can be filled 
as well as if purchases were made in store. 


We Have No Agents. 
OUR GOODS SOLD ONLY AT THIS ONE STORE. 
Address Dept. 15, 
60-62 W. 23d St., New York. 


PIAN 


new, yet all are offered at a great discount from 
pesees when new. Uprights as low as $100. Very easy 
of payment to reliable persons. 


POCKET MIRROR 


lvory Finished 
FREE Mutror that shows the whole 
i ohiieteennaeiitieneniieeiemntl 




















CENUINE 
BARCAINS 
IN PIANOS 





and has a5 year calendar upon its 
reverse side (an — thing 


to own) will be toanyone 

sending us th ress of an ac- 

tance or neighbor who talks of getting a new 
Piano. We want to send them our new in list of 


pianos. Write today, this 








late Summer or Fall 
wear. The Cata- 
logue and Samples 
tell of many offer- 
ings like these: 


Suits, former 
$10, reduced to $6.67. 
$12 Suits reduced 





$5, reduced to she 

Skirts reduced to $4. 

.50 Skirts reduced to $5. $10 Skirts reduced to $6.67. 
Rainy-Day Skirts, former price $6, reduced to $4. 
$7.50 Skirts reduced to $5. 

Wash Suits, $4 up. Wash Skirts, $3 up. 

Send to-day for Catalogue, Samples and Reduced 
Price List; you will get them Ce by return mail, 
If a garment which we make should not please you, 
send it back. We will refund your money. 
sure to -,* you wish the Summer Catalogue and 
Reduced Price Samp! 

Our new Fall and Winter Catalogue will be 
ready August 26th. Write now, and we will mail 
you a copy with a full line of new Fall samples as 
soon as it is issued. Be sure to say you wish the 
new Fall Catalogue and Samples. 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK CO., 
I 119 and 121 West 23d Street, New York. 














Delightful after Bathing, A Luxury After Shaving 
T, CHAFING and 


A positive relief for PRICKLY HEA 
Get MENNEN’S (th 














ICYCLES BELOW GOST 
000 1°57 Moaele $1Q318 


with best equipments, to 
99 & ’00 MODELS, $7 to $12 
Good Second Hand Wheels, $9$ 
best makes in perfect rid- to 
ing order. Must be closed out. 
We ship anywhere on 10 days 
trial without a cent in advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE distrib- 
uting catalogs for us. You can 
make money as our agent. : 
Write at once for our Bargain 
List and Special Offer. 











MEAD CYCLE GO. Dept. 13C, Chicago. 
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costs onl 


but you 
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MJ Model 1900 Single-Shot Rifle. 


HAMMERLESS. TAKE-DOWN. 


outlast: any other low-priced small caliber rifle 
on the market, the Winchester Model 1900 
will surely suit you. 
but dealers sell it for quite a little less. It 


boy’s rifle, but it’s dollars better. 
not offer any prizes to induce you to buy, 


is have found, that this rifle is a prize in itself. 
~- WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO., New Haven, Ct. 









you want a .22 caliber rifle that is 
made more carefully and of better 
material, and that will outshoot and 
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This rifle Zs¢s at $5.00, 


y a few cents more than the cheapest 
We do 








will find, as thousands of purchasers 














